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v3 EVER was the British stage so cosmopolitan, so built up 
. of many varying elements and nationalities, as it is 
to-day. An assertion of this kind is perhaps a platitude, 
but the fact is none the less evident. Salvini, the now 
dead Edwin Booth, and many another left an impress 
upon our theatrical art. Maybe they started the trend 
towards a modern international stage. The Comédie 
Francaise threw to the winds any fears they might have of entering 
cold, cruel London. The welcomes they received were friendly, if 
not remunerative, to the manager. Since then we have had many 
chances of comparing on our own doorstep the methods of a Coquelin 
and a Mounet-Sully with the methods of an Irving and a Tree. 
And therein have we found benefit and consolation. Then, of late 
years, Mr. Augustin Daly’s famous band of comedians have shown 
us how Shakespeare and his lessers look through American glasses. 
Bat until the present year the chances of studying the art of the in- 
comparable Ada Rehan, of the unctuous humourist, James Lewis, of 
the well-bred, strongly individualised George Clarke, have not been 
many. Now andin the days to come, happily, Mr. Daly’s new theatre 
will be often the home of his company, whose progress is watched 
with a pretty love by the true-born native of These States. To him 
Mr. Daly’s company is what the Comédie Frangaise appears to the 
Frenchman. In London it would be hard to find any one theatre 
which occupies the position filled by Daly’s Theatre in the United 
States, and the reason is not far to seek. 

It is not a little interesting, then, to have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing different phases of dramatic art and work with a typical 
leader of Mr. Daly’s company of players—Mr. George Clarke. 
Than he, few actors have had a more interesting career, and certainly 
few men have seen so many famous American actors and actresses 
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come and go, some to die and some to be forgotten. An actor of 
sterling worth, he has long stood in the foremost rank of those who 
love their art for the art’s sake. His Petruchio is a character to be 
remembered ; his Jaques is now the accepted :Jaques on the 
American stage; and he has re-clothed many of the old bones of the 
stage with warm flesh and quickly-running blood. An artist who 
cares little or naught for tradition, he snaps his fingers at that tradi- 
tion, and marks every part he plays with his own strong, unerring 
individuality. You are as much astonished at his thorough know- 
ledge of everything pertaining to his art as you are amazed at his 
far-reaching grasp of other subjects. When I saw the actor at his 
rooms in Bedford Place, Russell Square, he was busy mapping out 
visits to some of the shrines of the “old country ”—Stratford-on- 
Avon, Windsor, Westminster—places to which, as a worshipping 
pilgrim, he never misses journeying. 

From Stratford to Shakespeare was an easy step, and our talk 
soon drifted to the actor’s art, when incidentally Mr. Clarke told me 
much of interest concerning his own growth as an actor. Mr. 
Clarke’s family name is O’Neill, his father and mother being Irish 
emigrants from Kildare. For thirty-five years his father served in 
the American Navy, and died from wounds received when fighting 
in the Civil War for the cause he loved. Mr. Clarke himself was 
born on the 28th of June, 1840, so that he is now over fifty-three 
years old, and—as he laughingly told me—“ one of the oldest young 
men on the stage!” 

“When I was 4 boy—and, unfortunately now ”—he said smiling, 
**T never showed any especial genius; I never knew what a theatre 
was until I was much older, for my father and: mother were strict 
Roman Catholics. Our family lived, and I was reared, in Richmond 
(Virginia), which perhaps accounts for my English mannerisms,” he 
abruptly concluded, looking slyly at me. “All the streets in the 
Southern towns were named after English notables, and the manners 
and customs of the Virginians—to say nothing of the idioms—were 
decidedly English. The only thing un-English was the slave trade. 
Even the public schools were ‘ Lancasterian,’ and at the Richmond 
Lancasterian School I spent some years. But my parents wanted me 
to be educated for the priesthood, and I was put under the charge of 
the Christian Brothers. It was then that, by accident, I first entered 
a theatre. I wasabout thirteen orfourteen.” ‘Going to the theatre,” 
he went on, “had a strange effect upon me. My childhood had 
been passed in the fold of the Roman Church, watching the pro- 
session of the mass, listening to the music of the great organ and the 
aweet voices of the chanting choristers—the whole thing a beautiful 
religious pageant. You can see how easy it was to drift from all 
that to the stage. It excited or aroused my peculiar Roman Catholic 
hysterical temperament into a condition that was very willing to 
accept any outlet; and as the theatre seemed the nearest thing to 
the pageantry of the church, I was at once attracted to the stage. 
It was a natural gravitation, for had I been trained for medicine or 
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the law I would probably have never felt the attraction of the 
theatre as I felt it the night when I first saw the footlights.” 

“ And when did you first tread the boards ?” 

“Let me see,” he reflectively replied. “Ah,” he continued, “ it 
was the 8th of September, 1855, when I joined the Richmond 
Dramatic Association. In the old Richmond Theatre—a queer, odd 
place—I played many youthful parts—the Prince of Wales in 
‘Richard IIT.’ being one.” 

Mr. Clarke was an apt scholar; he quickly learnt all that his 
fellow-actors at Richmond could teach him. 

“In 1857,” he went on, “I appeared in pantomime at Baltimore, 
playing with the Revels, the founders of that famous family of 
pantomimists. Then I think I went thoroughly through the 
dramatic mill, acting all kinds of parts here, there, and everywhere. 
My period of training was a severe one—far different to that of 
the young man of to-day. It was one I shall never regret having 
experienced ; it taught all those valuable lessons which experience, 
hard and stern, alonecan give. Constant acting in stock companies, 
with the change of stars every few weeks, proved invaluable to 
me in the study of Shakespearian and the legitimate drama. All 
my education lay in that routine. The modern actor plays the 
dress-suit parts of the average contemporary gentleman, whereas I 
was always brought up in the sock-and-buskin school, pure and 
simple. But until I joined Edwin Forrest I failed to get the 
real stimulus to achieve good work. I do not believe that there 
ever will be a man who was so great an actor as Forrest. There 
are now very few alive who have played with him; I believe I 
am about the last of the race. It would be impossible to describe 
the man. He had the physique and the beauty at once of an Apollo 
Belvidere, with a grand intellect, running wholly and solely in the 
channel of his art. There was an extraordinary magnetism about 
him. He once told me he knew but two books—Shakespeare and 
the Bible—and these two were ever at his hand. He loved his pro- 
fession to idolatry, and, what is more, gave money, and in his will 
founded a home for aged and infirm actors. One of my first meet- 
. ings with Forrest took place some time before I joined his company. 
When I reached his home he came to the door himself. 

“<¢T am glad you have come,’ he said, as he led me through his 
hall into the art gallery. A portrait leaned against a chair. It 
represented the elder Kean in the character of Richard III., where 
the king, aroused from sleep, starts from his couch. Forrest showed 
me the picture. 

“<« That is the great Kean,’ he said. ‘I must tell you about him. 
A great many years ago, when Mr. Kean came to America, I was 
engaged to play Othello to his Jago. We began our rehearsals three 
or four weeks before Mr. Kean came. Each rehearsal came and 
went, but no Kean appeared. Our last rehearsal passed over, and 
still he did not come. The day of the performance came, and still 
we heard nothing of Kean’s arrival at the theatre. Naturally I got 
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nervous, and waited upon him at his hotel, where he had been stay- 
ing since his arrival in New York. I found himin hisroom. It 
was evident that he had been up all night at a long orgie, for the 
room was littered with champagne bottles and glasses. There was 
an open piano in tke room, at which Kean was sitting. His face was 
frightfully pale, but you could see the peculiar chameleon-like colours 
of his eyes. I apologised for intruding upon him and told him my 
business.’ 

““¢ Ah, Mr. Forrest,’ he replied, ‘it was useless to rehearse; we 
both understand Othello so well. The mere mechanism of a ‘cross’ 
or a changed position on the stage would have been of no importance, 
for naturally we should have drifted into it. We shall even be 
more Othello and more Jago for our want of rehearsal. By-the-way, 
Mr. Forrest, you have never heard me sing ?’ 

“He sang and played one of Tom Moore’s melodies. Then 
said Forrest to me, holding the portrait affectionately in his hand, 
‘Clarke, I’ve heard all the great singers of the day, but I never 
heard so sweet a voice as that of Kean’s. It seemed as if God had 
marked him out for a genius, and that the brilliancy of his eye and 
the sweet tones of his voice could not be destroyed by the ravages of 
dissipation.’ And so Forrest went on, paying a magnificent tribute 
to Kean’s memory. Edwin Forrest was a man absolutely without 
jealousy, and. any young actor who showed a devotion to the drama 
found in him a friend and ally.” 

For a brief moment. Mr. Clarke paused. Then I asked him, 
“ What effect had Forrest’s acting upon you ?” 

“Tt was an education—a real education. He had a wonderful 
voice; his lightest whisper could be heard all over the house. 
When acting with him in ‘ Richelieu,’ I used to lean, when the 
action needed it—purposely somewhat heavily—on his chest. He 
had a perfect knowledge of breathing, a power few actors 
possess. Then, when he spoke, my head would rise and fall 
according to the volume of sound which came from his throat. 
When we were on tour, to save him trouble I used to rehearse for 
the great actor. To take ‘Othello’ as an instance, I would play 
the Moor in the morning and Jago at night. The greatest care was 
needed in teaching the different companies the importance of doing 
exactly as they were told ; and if they went wrong one look from 
Forrest would stupify them. For my own part I was, to some 
extent, a giant in the morning and a pigmy at night. I remember 
one curious instance of Forrest’s dealing with the actors and 
actresses whom he met. To those who did their work well, 
he was charming; to the opinionative fellow who had his 
own theories upon a particular reading, alas !”°—and Mr. Clarke left 
the sentence unfinished. ‘There was an old actor who, years 
before, had played all the standard ‘old men’ parts with Forrest. 
At the time of which I am speaking he was first ‘old man’ at 
Boston Theatre, where Forrest and I were to appear. One morning 
I came down to rehearse Richelieu. During the rehearsal I asked 
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the old man to enter from the opposite side to that at which he 
appeared. He refused, and replied, ‘I’ve played with Mr. Forrest 
when you were a child.’ 

“He then made it decidedly unpleasant for me during the 
rehearsal. At night, Forrest did not leave his dressing-room until the 
very last moment. The cue came, and the actor had not time to 
get to his place before Forrest entered. As he did so, he glared 
fiercely at the unlucky Joseph. When the curtain fell, he asked 
me to bring the actor to him. 

“* Now, sir,’ he said, ‘why didn’t you do as Mr. Clarke asked 
you this morning ?’ 

«Why, Mr. Forrest,’ replied the culprit, ‘ you remember I acted 
with you twenty-five years ago, when I came in as I did to-night. 
You know I don’t need any rehearsal with you, sir. I’ve played 
Joseph with you many times.’ 

“Forrest looked at the actor. Then he said, speaking slowly, 
‘Sir, twenty-five years ago I was a student ; to-day I am a student ; 
and you, with your reputation and position in the profession, have 
the effrontery to say I am to play my part as I did twenty-five years 
ago.” 

“<* Well, not that, exactly, sir.’ 

“<«T see,’ went on Forrest, ‘you prefer to stay where you were 
twenty-five years ago; and it is you who talk about the traditions of 
the stage when all the time you are doing the stage a great harm. 
Now, sir, learn to-day—we are never above learning—and learn 
that when Mr. Clarke speaks he is only repeating me, for I 
have taught him all the business of the play. - The actor who 
thinks he can never learn anything fresh every day will never make 
an actor.’ 

“A few years afterwards Forrest’s remarks came true, for the 
fellow left the profession, and went east as a scrivener. 

“ Never did I so plainly see the magic influence which Forrest 
cast uver his audiences as on the occasion of a notable performance 
to a crowded house. We were on together in ‘King Lear.’ On 
turning to look at Forrest, I was transfixed to see that he had 
either pulled off his wig or it had accidentally fallen. Every moment 
we feared that a roar of laughter might disturb the King. But not 
a soul in the house made a murmur. His jet black hair was of a 
very different hue to that of his wig, but no one noticed the 
accident. Everyone was fascinated by Forrest’s acting, and when 
the curtain fell on the act he replaced the hair he had lost.” 

‘‘ Edwin Booth was but one of many stars with whom you played, 
wasn’t he, Mr. Clarke ?” 

“Yes, I joined Booth just after his return from California in the 
late fifties. He had had pretty hard times in San Francisco, but 
his prospects were beginning to improve. Acting with him was no 
child’s-play ; nothing tired him. I remember one week’s work 
with him which I think it would be difficult to beat. On Monday 

we played ‘Hamlet’; Tuesday, ‘ Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin’; 
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Wednesday, ‘Othello’; Thursday, ‘The Apostate’; Friday, ‘Romeo’; 
and Saturday, ‘ Richard III.’ He had any number of other characters 
which we supported, Richard II., Shylock, Benedick, Petruchio, 
Richelieu, The Stranger, Antony, Cassius, and the like. Booth was 
a totally different man from Forrest. He had all that marvellous 
elasticity and temperament so characteristic of the Booth family. I 
well recollect his once telling me in great glee that he and John 8. 
Clarke were boys together and formed a minstrel band, whose per- 
formances were given in the elder Booth’s back-yard. At these 
shows Edwin Booth was a jig dancer, while Clarke played the banjo. 
I daresay the very last time Booth visited a theatre happened when 
he occupied a box at Mr. Daly’s house in New York, a short time 
before he died.” 

“When did your Daly period begin, Mr. Clarke ?” 

“I first appeared with Mr. Daly in a piece of his own, called 
‘Taming the Butterfly,’ produced in 1863, under the management of 
Mrs. John Wood. Then came a break of six years, when I again 
joined Mr. Daly.” At that period Mr. Clarke was called by the New 
York press, the “ Montague of his day.” In 1873, he again left Mr. 
Daly, when he came to England, and here played ‘“‘The Shaugh- 
raun” through the provinces, and finally Charles Wyndham’s part 
in “Pink Dominos” on its first tour. Again he returned to} the 
“true fold,” and Mr. Clarke is now one of the oldest members of 
Mr. Daly’s company, besides acting in the responsible position of 
stage-manager. Of Mr. Daly he spoke with enthusiasm— 

“ Mr. Daly is like Edwin Forrest,” he said, “ he has not a thought 
beyond the elevation of the stage. Every member of the company, 
from Miss Rehan downwards, regards the manager as the father of 
a big family, and I know of few theatres where every man and 
woman works as cordially towards producing that success which 
we all desire. From what I know of Mr. Daly, I can honestly say 
that he thinks there is something more than money in the drama, 
something beyond the almighty dollar.” 

Our talk then turned to the present condition of the stage and its 
future. 

“ Have you any faith in the younger generation now knocking at 
the door?” I asked the actor. 

“Every faith,’ was his emphatic reply. “Some newspaper 
writers here, and in the States, talk of the probable decay of the 
stage. They want to know where they can get another Irving, 
another Booth. There never was a time when the stage lacked good 
men. When Kemble, Kean and Macready all died, Irving was not 
thought of. Yet Irving to-day is as strong a pillar of the dramatic 
temple as ever any of these dead and gone men were. Pessimism 
implies a doubt, and in doing that it casts a shadow upon the 
present condition of things. It questions the young men of to-day, 
who are rather disheartened by it, and throws them back in their 
ambitions. To me, it seems that the press ought to take an 
encouraging view of things; there are plenty of good actors and 
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actresses in the field. All they want is opportunity. As I passed 
over Waterloo Bridge the other day, and saw the ‘Poverty 
Corner’ of the music-hall artists, I couldn’t help thinking that 
there was no reason why the stage in England should seem to be 
at ‘Poverty Corner.’ I have heard that managers attribute their 
losses to the competition of the music-halls, and the disinclination 
of folks to go to a theatre. Well, that isa thing which I think the 
press and the manager can remedy. Instead of entering into 
competition 'with the variety hall, the managers should keep the 
theatres as far ahead of the music-hall as the music-hall is in 
advance of the tap-room concert. To me, it seems that managers 
should keep up the dignity of the dramatic art by dropping the 
music-hall element, which, of course, is very good in its way, but it 
is not dramatic art. Perhaps my stay here has not been long enough 
to gauge the true cause of the depression, but I should not be 
surprised if the fault lay here. The refined classes who go to the 
theatre say, I imagine, ‘When I go to the theatre, 1 want to 
see a beautifully played drama, not a piece into which music- 
hall performers are lugged bodily and given the principal parts.’ 
We want more Irvings, Dalys, Trees and Hares.” 

“If one thing more than another,” Mr. Clarke proceeded, 
‘‘ causes sorrow to the properly constituted actor, itis the growing 
inclination of the general public to prefer the personalities of the 
stage, to good, intelligent acting. By ‘personalities’ I mean, of 
course, the inquisitive enquiries made by the public as to the private 
character of an actor or an actress—the picking of holes in the 
reputations of those whose work lies on the stage—the anxiety 
to learn all about the baser side of life rather than the better. 
Here, as in America, yon find gossip, gossip, gossip about the 
actor and actress and very little real appreciation of, or con- 
sideration for, the artistic results of their work. Now, to my 
mind, this should not be. Mind, in some cases, I believe the actor 
is at fault in pushing, for the purposes of advertisement, his 
personality to the front ; but, oftener, the public is to blame. An 
actor cannot go to his club, or mix in society, without his pro- 
fession being everlastingly talked about, and ‘shop’ ringing always 
in his ears, as if he wore his art and his profession on his 
sleeve for every Dick, Tom or Harry to peck at. If the public only 
considered how wearying to the actor such talk may be, especially 
after he has been working all day at rehearsal and performing at 
night, I am sure they would desist. They forget that the actor is a 
being reasonably interested—as is every other man—in books 
and all the many other things on the earth. So, I say to the public, 
give him a rest, and drop the continual chatter about personalities ; 
and, if you will talk of the drama, discuss its higher walks, of 
which you need never tire. You would never dare to ask a medical 
man for information about the character—good or bad—of some 
patient, about the sufferer’s ailments and methods of cure adopted. 
Why then cannot the public see that the actor in his profession 
occupies a precisely similar position.” 
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With this pathetic cry, our talk on dramatic art came to a close. 
We walked down to the theatre, through whose stage-door Mr. 
Clarke disappeared. A few minutes later I saw him burst on the 
stage, intent only on taming that best of Katherines, Ada Rehan. 


ARTHUR CROXTON. 


<r 


Six Phases in the Life of Moliere. 





PHASE THE SECOND. 
* FROM WEALTH TO WANT.” 





T the beginning of the sixteenth century dramatic art in 
France was in a state of transitiun. The mystery plays 
had long given way to high falutin’, bombastic réchauffés 
of the loves, the woes, the crimes, and the avatars of 
Kings, and Queens, and Emperors pumped forth in 
endless Alexandrines, and roared out in King Cambyses’ 





vein. 

There were two theatres in Paris—one, for tragic plays, at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne—the other, in the Marais, where a troupe of 
Italian players had introduced and popularised the “Comédia 
dell’Arte.” 

In 1629, Corneille inaugurated a new era with the production of 
his first work, “ Melite.” Richelieu, who was vainer of his verse 
than of his statesmanship, also wrote a classic play, which was re- 
ceived with chilling apathy by “dull tiers of lifeless gapers.” 

It is possible that young Poquelin saw the solitary offspring of the 
great Cardinal’s muse strangled to death at the moment of its birth. 
Most probably he saw Corneille’s maiden effort, and there can be no 
doubt whatever that he saw the Cid in 1637. Many of his works 
attest that he saw, and indeed made a profound study of, the Italian 
mimes, their method, and the structure of their so-called comedies. 
In this respect he had been anticipated by a trio of French players, 
named Gauthier Garguille, Turlupin, and Gros Guillaume, who had 
acquired and appropriated aJl the extravagance of the Italian clewn, 
pantaloon, and scaramouccia, and enriched it with a native drollery 
entirely theirown. These distinguished comedians appear to have 
been linked together not only by their calling, but by a romantic 
personal attachment. They commenced their career by acting in a 
booth, in which their performance became so celebrated, that it was 
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the talk of the city, and even Richelieu himself was attracted to see 
them. The Cardinal was so delighted with these famous droles that 
he immediately ordered the company at the Hétel de Bourgogne to 
engage them, alleging that he “needed some antidote to their heavy 
plays, which always affected him with the spleen.” For three years 
these admirable actors remained the delight of young Pequelin and 
the golden youth of Paris, a delight which was only eclipsed by their 
most tragic end. 

Having been thrown into prison for caricaturing the peculiarities 
of a certain wealthy magistrate, a terrible malady caused Guillaume’s 
death a few days after his imprisonment. Grief for his loss so 
affected Garguille and Turlupin, that they followed their beloved 
companion to his grave in less than a week after his untimely end. 

The church, having lost a source of considerable emolument in 
the monopoly of the miracle plays, conceived a fierce antipathy to 
their former coadjutors, but Richelieu was above such petty pre- 
judice. He was a magnificent patron of the players, and not only 
induced the King to follow suit, but actually made him pass a law 
elevating the social standard of the comedians. The profession of 
the theatre had become both popular and remunerative, but, what- 
ever they thought of the playhouse, evidently young Poquelin and 
his friends did not think much of the play acting. 

In a word, these airy young gentlemen, like all cther amateurs, 
were convinced that they could act very much better than the actors, 
besides which, they felt assured that their social distinction would 
prove a great uttraction, and that they had only to show themselves 
for all Paris to rush after them. The actors, of course, did not see 
matters from this light—hence a rupture occurred between them and 
their fashionable friends. Obviously, even heaven-inspired geniuses 
cannot go out in the highways and byeways to act. Thespis and his 
goat-cart were out of date (“ pastoral players” were not invented in 
those days), and a theatre cannot be built, or even hired, without 
money. 

Poquelin’s colleagues were confident of results, and profuse of 
protestations, but when it came to the question of finding the sinews 
of war, they were rather backward in coming forward. He himself 
was stage-struck beyond redemption. Although he had been playing 
the flaneur for two years or more, he had still the remains of his 
inheritance. He resolved therefore to abandon the Halls of Themis 
for the Temple of Thespis. 

Strangely enough, a hundred years or so later, two young gentle- 
men of family, who had also been called to the Bar, commenced 
their artistic career in our own country, under directly analogous 
circumstances, but both Garrick and Foote achieved fame and for- 
tune without having encountered a tenth part of the trials through 
which young Poquelin had to pass. 

The over sanguine amateur took a racket court near the Porte 
de Nesle, which, with the aid of trestles, planks, and rude benches, 
and some rough scenery, he transformed into a Thespian Temple 
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under a most grandiloquent title. In the preface to the first collected 
edition of his works, it is alleged by the then surviving members of 
his famous troupe that “he attempted to establish himself at Paris 
with several other persons of family (enfants de famille), who should 
by his example engage in the art of comedy under the title of the 
Illustre Thédtre!” Whata blessing are the light-heartedness and the 
modesty of youth ! 

It was in the year 1645, that at this Illustrious Theatre Jean 
Baptiste leaped upon the stage, intending to eclipse the common 
players of the Bourgogne and the Marais, and it was also on this 
occasion that he, for the first time, assumed the name which he 
afterward made famous—the name of de Moli¢re. Why he tvok this 
name is as great a mystery as that which induced Secondat to call 
himself Montesquieu, or Francois Arouet fils, to call himself M. de 
Voltaire. It is possible that the success of a famous book called 
“La Polixene,” written by a popular actor of the period named 
Moliére, may have suggested the idea, or it may have been that 
Poquelin assumed the first name which came uppermost, in con- 
sequence of his father’s prejudice against the stage—for that the 
elder Poquelin was bitterly opposed to his son’s becoming an actor 
there can be no doubt. 

Apropos of which, Perrault relates the following anecdote :—“A 
schoolmaster was sent by the Poquelin family to exhort the young 
comedian to abandon an impious calling—the exercise of which 
plunged his nearest relations into despair. When the pedagogue had 
ended his exhortation, Moliére began to speak, and preached so well 
that the schoolmaster was fain to renounce Homer and Virgil and 
devote himself solely to Thespis ; he joined Moliére’s troupe, and it 
is alleged that the come:lies (now lost) of the ‘ Maitre d’Ecole,’ the 
‘Docteur Amoureux,’ and the ‘Trois Docteurs Rivaux,’ were written 
expressly for this academical convert.” 

Neither Moliére nor his confréres appear to have set the Seine on 
fire in their first location, hence they migrated from one side of the 
river to the other, and pitched their tent in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, where their “illustrious” friends were as oblivious of 
their merits as the great unwashed had already been in the more 
popular district. Ultimately, the manager and his “Illustrious” 
troupe moved over to the tennis court of the Croix Blanche, where 
they made their last stand. Up to this time, they had been merely 
exploiting themselves and acting to “ deadheads.” 

One of Moliére’s biographers states :—‘“‘As long as they played 
gratis at his expense, they were tolerated, but when they asked 
payment for admission the state of affairs changed altogether. They 
were applauded when they acted for nothing, but hissed when it 
cost money to see them.” 

The youthful innovator had gained wisdom by bitter experience, 
and now began to arrive at the conclusion that it would be somewhat 
difficult to establish the reputation of a playhouse without players. 
The bulk of the jils de famille, finding that their over sanguine 
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manager had no more money to lose—rat-like deserted the sinking 
ship. 

It was at this juncture that the famous comedians, the Béjart’s 
came to the rescue. They were also persons of quality, the elder 
Béjart being an advocate who claimed descent from a noble family 
of great antiquity. Of these Béjarts, there were Madame (mére) two 
brothers, and two sisters—Madeleine, and Geneviéve—to the former 
of whom, a woman of considerable beauty and great accomplishments, 
Moliére was supposed to be attached. 

Despite the aid of these valuable recruits, the star of the “ Illus- 
trious Theatre” set in ignominy, and the unfortunate manager was 
thrown into prison. How he regained his freedom we have no 
knowledge, but it is certain that aftera short incarceration he was 
set at liberty. He was now barely five-and-twenty years of age, a 
man of culture, a ripe scholar, an advocate, and it was not too late 
to have made another start in life, but the glamour of the theatre 
had overmastered him, and he had a passion for the calling of the 
players. By this time he had been disillusionised, and had learned 
the fact that nothing but hard work and perpetual application 
could enable him to attain any—the least degree of eminence. 
Baffled, but not disheartened, ho returned to the charge, determined 
this time to begin at the beginning. 

But where to begin? Paris was out of the question. 

Being over head and ears in debt, his liberty was in a very pre- 
carious condition, and in order to get out of the clutches of creditors 
and bailiffs, he determined to seek “ fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Accompanied by the faithful Béjarts, who clung to his fallen fortunes, 
and possibly by two or three of the fils de famille, in 1666 he quitted 
Paris for the longest provincial tour on record. As he took a last 
lingering look at the inappreciative city of his birth, one can imagine 
him exclaiming in the bitterness of his heart :—‘“ Ungrateful Paris, 
you despise me now, but the time will come when you shall be 
proud of me!” 


PHASE THE THIRD. 

“ THE STROLLERS.” 

For many years after his departure from Paris, the career of 
Moliére and the comedians of the “ Illustrious Theatre ” (for they still 
clung to that pretentious title) was involved in obscurity, and to this 
day no authentic record of their doings has been discovered. There 
can be no doubt, however, that they went to “wakes and fairs and 
market towns” with their own scenery and costumes, and doubtless 
fitted up with their own hands the barns and public places in which 
they acted—having previously kootoo’d to the little big-wig of the 
place—mayor or magistrate—to obtain permission to give their per- 
formances. They played all the big plays to little houses, clinging 
in good fortune or bad fortune loyally to each other, enduring 
bravely the hardships of their lot, not altogether, let us trust, without 
the blessings which attend upon youth and hope. 
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Two years after they commenced their wanderings, Madame 
Béjart made an addition to the company in the —_— of a little 
daughter, who was duly christened Armande. 

Better far for Moliére that child had never been born, for she 
was destined to exert a maleficent influence upon his life in the 
years to come. 

At last our comedians reached Bordeaux. It was here that it 
occurred to the young manager to try his fortune as an author. Of 
course his maiden effort was a tragedy. We all write tragedies to 
begin with. When one gets into difficulties with the dramatis per- 
sone it is so easy to “remove them” with the dagger, the bowl, the 
block, or the bowstring. ‘“ La Thébaide ” was, as a matter of course, 
immediately and incontinently damned. 

Moliére, however, maintained to the last that the failure arose 
from the stupidity of the public (evidently the public was as stupid 
then as now!). Finding Melpomene unsympathetic and ungrateful, 
our author now devoted his attention to Thalia, and turned out 
farces and extravaganzas too numerous to mention. 

The origin of most of these may be traced to his studies of the 
Italian comedians before-mentioned, applied to the conditions of 
French life and society in which he happened to be thrown for 
the time being. 1n years to come when the charge of plagiarism 
from the Italian comedy was brought against him, he was wont to 
reply, “I take my own where I find it.” 

During the period of his provincial probation, he was actively 
engaged in storing his mind with mental pabulum, gathered from 
his constant observation of men and manners. 

There is a barber's shop at Pegenas, where an arm-chair is still 
preserved in which, doubtless with the connivance of the master, 
Moliére used to station himself ostensibly to receive the customers’ 
money, but really to study their language and physiognomy. 

The first gleam of sunshine came to the poor stroller through a 
happy accident which brought him in contact with his former 
schoolfellow, the Prince de Conti, who happened to be presiding over 
the meeting of the States of Languedoc, and who invited Moliére to 
bring his company to act in the Palace there. 

The troupe received a regular salary from the Prince, who invested 
his quondam schoolmate with the dignity of Master of Ceremonies 
at the Court, and also offered him:the post of Private Secretary. 

“ Sire,” replied the poet, ‘I am a fairly good player, but I fear I 
should make but a bad secretary.” 

After this pleasant break Moliére and his troupe resumed their 
wanderings, attended by their usual run of ill-luck, and, indeed, 
they were altogether lost in obscurity until they emerged from the 
mist at Lyons in 1658, where they appear to have been opposed by 
no less than two other itinerant troupes. Obviously the attractions 
of the old standard plays must have been soon used up by the three 
companies, especially in a town of limited population. In this 
emergency, Moliére fell back upon himself, producing his first 
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comedy, “L’Etourdi,” with a success so signal that it carried 
everything before it, and completely extinguished the other two 
companies, who were compelled to close their doors. 

This was the turning point in the fortunes of our “ Illustrious 
Comedians.” The principal actors from the disbanded companies— 
Charles Varlet de La Grange, Philibert Gaussy, Sire Du Croissy, and 
Dupare, together with Mdlle. Dupare and Mdlle. Le Brie* now came 
to Moliére and begged permission to join his troupe. 

The prejudices of caste were even more pronounced and more 
insensate in those days than they are now, and incredible as it 
may appear, in all probability these excellent comedians would not 
have been received into this little obscure strolling company had they 
not all been gentilshommes, a designation which, at that particular 
period, was held to signify that their ancestors had been always 
noble and unsullied by intermixture with plebeian blood, or as we 
might possibly say in these degenerate days, had they not been all 
scions of that ancient nobility whose gospel was, “ The good old law, 
the simple plan, that they should take who have the will, and they 
should keep who can,” and whose aristocratic hands were never 
defiled by any occupation less noble than stealing their neighbours’ 
flocks and herds or cutting their neighbours’ throats. 

All these actors ultimately attained the most distinguished 
eminence. Du Croissy was the original Tariuffe; Mdlle. Dupare 
the reigning beauty of Paris and the great tragedy queen of her 
day ; while Mdlle. Le Brie, after retiring from the stage, was at sixty 
years of age absolutely forced by the enthusiastic pit to step out of 
her box and play, in her private costume, her original part of Agnes 
the sixteen years’ old heroine of L’Ecole des Femmes. 

From the moment these invaluable auxiliaries joined Moliére, he 
never looked back. 

Henceforth, the “ Illustrious Comedians ” became really illustrious, 
and their progress through all the principal towns and cities wasa 
continued succession of triumphs. The good time had been a long 
time coming, but it had come at last. 

JOHN COLEMAN. 
(To be continued.) 








* It was the custom of the period to call the married actresses Mademviselle. 

+ The curious on this subject may obtain much interesting information in the 
notice on Moliére’s company in Madame Blaze de Bury’s interesting work upon the 
, French Classical Drama. 
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The Past Dramatic Season. 





y Ee EY: HE two salient points of the past dramatic season are the 
HY production and the success of “The Second Mrs. 
As. Tanqueray.” That Mr. Pinero should write such a play 
; was conceivable, for had he not already written a play— 
“The Profligate °—without any idea of its production ? 
But that it should be produced! and produced at so 
cautiously conducted a theatre as the St. James’s! Nothing in Mr. 
Alexander’s previous “form” pointed to him as the manager who 
would take upon himself the brunt of a dramatic revolution, least ofall 
a revolution in favour of realism. We use “ realism” in its proper sense 
as the antithesis, not of “ romance ” nor yet of “ health and decency ”— 
to which it has been opposed only by the contrast of events—but of 
artificiality. Mr. Alexander’s successes had all been in highly artifi- 
cial pieces. In “The Idler,” a play of action, the characters behaved 
as no one ever behaved off the stage. The dialogue which made 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan ” was such as no one ever spoke outside g 
book. “ Liberty Hall” was a character play, but its only character 
approaching real life was 7odman. With the last-mentioned play, 
as sweet a comedy of the “ croquet ” order as ever was, Mr. Alexander 
seemed to have reached a prosperous calm. And then, without a 
word of warning, he bursts his storm on us. It was a dramatic 
coup détat! 

Still more surprising is the conversion of the Lord Chamberlain. 
A year before he had banished much that was vital of “A Visit” toa 
handbill, and the alternative presented to such as wished to meet 
life squarely in the theatre was either to learn a foreign language or to 
spend the intervals ruining their eyes over a circular containing 
such parts of the play as the Lord Chamberlain thought unfit for 
their ears. However, he has been converted, and since it is as diffi- 
cult for a public official to retreat as to advance, we may trust that 
there will be no backsliding, and that where the head of our 
dramatists has passed the whole body will be allowed to follow. 

The success of the play was certain. The public are sick of artifi- 
ciality on the stage, artificiality of character, of motive, of conduct, of 
circumstance, of everything. They may wince at the word 
“realism,” but unless they can get plays true to something more 
than stage convention they will give up the theatre altogether. For 
this attitude they have, chiefly, to thank Dr. Ibsen. But they do not 
thank him, being too much offended at his manners. When he con- 
fronted them they went to the theatre not to see life but to get 
away from it. They recoiled fromhim. Many objected to his clinical 
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lectures on their most domestic affairs ; they resented his familiarities, 
tolerable only in a ladies’ doctor, When they wanted to know what 
was the matter with them, they would call in their old family 
physician, who would not throw out insinuations against their 
parents. Others felt defrauded. They had gone to a theatre only to 
find themselves in a hospital. And so Dr. Ibsen failed to get a lucra- 
tive practice of hisown. But a visit toa hospital, however under- 
taken, deepens one’s sense of life. This they discovered, when they 
returned to their old plays and found that the husband and wife, 
over whose fortunes they had once been so moved, were no longer 
husband and wife, not even man and woman, but only hero and 
heroine. Whereat many fell away altogether from the theatre asa 
place of serious entertainment. It was here that Mr. Pinero stepped in ; 
not first, but with greatest adroitness. “The Bread-winner” had 
ceased to win bread more than a year before ; “ Agatha Tylden” had 
recently gone into liquidation. Both these plays were in their sub- 
ject as human, in their treatment as natural,as Mr. Pinero’s. But Mr. 
Calmour and Mr. Rose had been too natural, had forgotten that the 
play must be kept going, and going on familiar lines. Mr. Pinero, 
with greater astuteness, saw the necessity of compromise, and with- 
out going out of his way to beat up points and situations, took good 
care to secure them whenever they came within his reach. 

Of our other serious dramatists only Mr. Oscar Wilde has advanced. 
“A Woman of No Importance” shows that he can write a fine act, 
and bids us hope that when he has staged all the epigrams in 
“Dorian Grey” he may write a fine play. Mr. Jones’s “ Bauble 
Shop ” does not compare favourably with “The Dancing Girl.” It is 
very artificial, and the setting of the local colour is ill-chosen. In 
“ Saints and Sinners ” it was provincial dissent of which Mr. Jones 
knew plenty ; in the “Middleman ”—the Potteries of which we 
knew nothing. With political life and Parliamentary procedure we 
are, alas! only too familiar and however chastened the view we 
take of their attractions we do not like to see them grotesquely dis- 
torted for the sake of dramatic effect. Mr. Haddon Chambers bids 
fair to be the chief victim of the revolution. A pdst-master in the 
old artificial style of play, he failed in “The Honourable Herbert ” in 
attempting the new. This year he has again changed horses, his 
productions being a farce, “The Old Lady,” and an indescribable 
drama, said to be “of modern life,” “The Queen of Manoa,” 
written in collaboration with Mr. Outram Tristram. ‘The Old Lady ” 
died young, and from very natural causes, the “ humour of it ” being 
to provide Mrs. John Wood with as unsuitable a part as possible. 
The “ Queen of Manoa” was even less happy. Of Mr. R. C. Carton’s 
“‘ Liberty Hall ” we have already spoken, his ‘“‘ Robin Goodfellow ”— 
an attempt to provide stronger fare—was less successful. 

Poetic drama has monopolised the Lyceum, the season at which 
has been uninstructive except as showing in “ Becket” a fresh side of 
Mr. Irving’s genius, 7.e.,asan adaptor. Of “King Lear ” all that could 
be expected was that it would be better “done” there than it could 
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be elsewhere, that Mr. Irving would be a more interesting Lear, and 
Miss Terry a finer Cordelia than was to be found elsewhere on our 
native stage. Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s “ Hypatia” at the Haymarket 
was nothing remarkable as play or poem, but thanks to Mr. Tree’s 
masterly Issachar’, and as masterly stage-management, it achieved a 
fair success. The chief revivals were Webster’s “‘ Ducheés of Malfi,” 
by the Independent Theatre, and the “ Hunchback,” disinterred by the 
Daly Company, in order apparently to show us how deformed and 
distorted he was. Tothose who contrast “ realism ” with “ romance,” 
we commend this truly romantic. play. 

Old fashioned unflinching melodrama is on the wane. True, at 
Drury Lane “The Prodigal Daughter’s” career was a source of 
comfort to her parents, Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Henry Pettitt ; 
the engagement of “ Voluptuary” in the great racecourse scene 
being a bit of realism which those who like their realism in a 


_ concrete form could relish. But the story of the Adelphi is signifi- 


cant. Till recently it flourished on about one play a year, and any- 
thing like nature was sternly repressed. This year “The Lights of 
Home,” though declared the “ most interesting melodrama since the 
‘Silver King,’” were before long extinguished by the “Lost 
Paradise.” This dealt with the relations of capital and labour, and 
its most sensational poster represented a gentleman tying a lady’s 
shoe. Then came Messrs. Sims and Buchanan’s “ Black Domino,” 
which was more in old Adelphi style, and did not suffer (as both its 
forerunners did) from occasional twinges of conscience in favour of 
nature. ‘Three months and it gave way to Mr. H. Pettitt’s “ Woman's 
Revenge,” which lends itself to hoardings, and needs nothing but a 
shipwreck to make the old Adelphi folk feel quite at home. ‘Turn- 
ing to revivals it is very significant that only one pure melodrama, 
Mr. Jones’s “ Hoodman Blind,” has been revived, and that it ran but 
a week. Truly we must conclude that our old melodramatic public 
has fallen away. 

No other play (not being farcical or musical) has met with any 
great success. Mr. Benham’s “Awakening,” Messrs. Parker and 
Clark’s “ David;’ Mr. Henderson’s “ Silent Batile,” Messrs. De 
Mille and Belasco’s ** Man and Woman,” Mr. Dam’s “Silver Shell ’’ 
and Messrs. Sims and Raleigh’s “Uncle John,” have all held the 
bills for a time. Single performances have been given of Mr. 
Ratland Barrington’s ‘“ Bartonmere Towers,” Messrs. Philpott and 
Burgin’s “Allendale,” Mr. Seymour Hicks’s “Uncle Silas” (in 
collaboration with Mr. Lawrence Irving). The chief noteworthy 
feature of the above plays is that in most cases they are 
neither comedies nor melodramas, but hybrids—comedy subjects 
treated on melodramatic lines or vice versa. Writers are feel- 
ing the spirit of transition, and in many cases seek refuge in 
describing their works simply as “plays.” Of greater importance, 
however, were three plays, none of which was given more than once— 
“ Alan’s Wife,” a powerful and gloomy work ; and two studies, “ The 
Strike at Arlingford” and “ Widowers’ Houses,” in which. Mr. 
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“If (i//) to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 
“THE RAPE OF THE LOCK,” 


—Pope. 
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George Moore and Mr. G. B. Shaw respectively gave expression to 
their views on social economy. An imported play, *‘ Alexandra,” which 
ran but a few nights, would deserve mention if only as providing Miss 
* Achurch with one of the few “ creations” of the year. It is, indeed, 
a very remarkable play, and only requires a somewhat different style 
of adaptation to become one of Miss Achurch’s strongest cards. The 
chief revivals have been “ Diplomacy,” “The Ironmaster,” “ Our 
Boys,” and “The White Lie.” The first was the most successful 
owing to the reappearance of Mrs. Bancroft, but all (except the last, 
which was practically re-written), brought home not only the flight 
of time, but its changes. 

Mr. Brandon Thomas’s “ Charley’s Aunt” is the only admittedly 
farcical piece which has achieved that success which managers love 
to call “phenomenal.” As a complement to it we had “The 
Amazons,” a “farcical romance” by Mr. Pinero; which, although 
the only light play of the year of any distinction, had not the 
substance to secure a long run. Moderately successful have been 
Mr. Sapte’s “ Lucky Dog,” Messrs. Sims and Raleigh’s “ Guardsman,” 
Mr. H. Graham’s “ County Councillor,” and Mr. Lestocq’s adaptation 
“The Sportsman.” Mr. Abbott’s “ Sleep-walker ” is still in a state of 
probation. Messrs. Paulton’s: “Niobe” and Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
“Walker, London,” continued running practically throughout the 
year. ‘“ Betsy,” “Pink Dominos,” “The Arabian Nights,” “The 
Guv’nor ” and “ Forbidden Fruit ” underwent revival. “ Diplunacy ” 
followed “ Diplomacy,” while other burlesques were Mr. Rose’s 
“‘ Babble Shop ” and Mrs. Hugh Bell’s “ Jerry Builder.” 

Comic opera has gone from bad to worse in spite of more money 
having been spent over it than over all other kinds of play put 
together. One of the most thriving was suddenly withdrawn in 
consequence, it is said, of the management discovering that not even 
full houses could cover the expenses. The reason seems sufficient. 
There has been no Gilbert-Sullivan Savoy opera to dispel the cloud ; 
Mr. Gilbert’s sole production being the trifling re-adaptation, ‘“ Haste 
to the Wedding.” Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Grundy collaborated 
in “ Haddon Hall,” the only big success of the season. “ Mam’selle 
Nitouche” is, however, still running; but of a dozen or so other 
comic operas all came to a more or less untimely end, the cause of 
death usually being failure of the libretto. ‘“ The Golden Web” was 
an exception; Mr. Goring Thomas’s forte did not lie in comedy 
music. Among the composers badly “run out” by their librettists 
were Mr. Herbert Parry and Signor Albeniz. Of the two revivals, 
“La Fille de Madame Angot” seems likely to do better than 
“ Dorothy ” did. 

What has become then of the old comic opera public? Has it 
gone off arm-in-arm with the old Adelphi audiences ? And whither ? 
Well, those who used to go to comic opera not for the play but the 
display have no doubt gone over to “ Morocco Bound,” where they 
can get the dances and songs untroubled by a story. Bad “books” 
have frightened off those who went for the story, while those few 
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who went for the music can now get better music elkewhere—at 
the Grand Opera (now cheap), for instance. The sooner managers 
look to their “books” the better for them. Before passing on we 
should record the sad death of Mr. Fred Leslie, who might ° 
perhaps have restored the fortunes of comic opera. And we 
should also acknowledge the neatness of Mr. Adrian Ross's lyrics. 
The output of good one-act plays increases. The most striking was 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “Three Wayfarers.” Another of great merit, 
“ Aftermath,” by Miss Nora Vynne, appeared in the last number of 
this magazine. “The Burglar and the Judge” and “The Under- 
ground Journey” were amusing, while Mr. Zangwill got some of 
his’ cleverness into “The Great Demonstration.” Less satisfactory 
was “Over the Way,” exhumed with less respect to the memory 
of T. W. Robertson than desire to make a “triple bill” look well. 
We have had a quintuple bill made up of the dramatic indiscre- 
tions of some half-dozen men (and women) of letters. It served to 
point a couple of morals—first, that names will not draw (which 
“ Jane Annie” confirmed) ; secondly, that there may be too much of 
a thing, even when it doesn’t happen to be particularly good. Italso 
served to throw light on the lately-mooted question, “Why do 
novelists not write plays ?” though the reason it suggests is one which 
seems to have escaped most of the writers consulted on the point. 
We should also note the début of Miss Florence Warden as a 
dramatist in “ Uncle Mike.” 

As to visitors. Dr. Ibsen (who always seems a visitor) has been 
honoured not only by the Independent Theatre and Mr. Waring, but 
by Signora Duse and Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who introduced “The 
Enemy of the People” into his evening bill. ‘Hedda Gabler,” 
“ Rosmersholm,” “ The Master Builder,” * The Doll’s House,” and (in 
part) “ Brand” have been produced. We have also had visiting us 
the Comédie Francaise and Signora Duse, who at once took rank 
among the greatest living actresses. But such visits do not mate- 
rially affect our development, and the chief practical result is that 
we may hope soon to see an adaptation of Goldoni’s “La Locan- 
diera” at the Lyceum. 

Tosum up. The outlook is bright. Our drama is smitten, but in 
its most artificial parts. The public demand to be interested, and 
interested by natural means. They demand realism, not squalor nor 
disease (even when hereditary), but that life of which these things 
are but the accidents. This life may take the form of romance, life 
often does, in its finest moments almost invariably does. But it will 
be realistic romance, not that of “The Hunchback.” In short, what 
the public (inspired by the free novel) ask is truth, not “terewth.” 
And the Lord Chamberlain actually seems at last inclined to let 


them have it. 
G. E. Morrison. 
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“ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 





FroM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW, 





T is rather late in the day to answer “ A Candid Friend’s ” 
letter on “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” but the play has 
made itself so much a reality, so much a part of the 
emotional experience of everyone who saw it, that we 
all want to have our little say about it. “A Candid 
Friend,” and most of the other critics, take naturally 
an essentially masculine view of the story. I don’t 

mean to imply that a masculine view is not likely to be a true one ; 

but a feminine point of view may be equally true. It is the chief 

‘proof of the greatness of the play that everyone can find the con- 
firmation of his own theories init. It is as many-sided as life, and 
will therefore prove almost anything. Everyone can find enough 
in it to prove his own beliefs with a little skilful ignoring. The 
j critic of the Referee, for instance, only saw a good husband wasted 
on a bad wife—he ignored all the rest of the play. Mr. George 
Moore, according to Mr. Archer’s quotations in the Fortnightly can 
only see everything that is bad in Paula, and calls Tanqueray a 
fanatic. “A Candid Friend ” sees init enough to inspire a very fine 
article, but still he ignores a great deal, for he says he does not know 
whether it was from overmastering passion, or a kind of splendidly 
unselfish social experiment that Mr. Tanqueray marries Paula, 
showing that he has ignored Tanqueray’s own speech in the last 
act, which more than one critic has taken as the key-note of the 
piece—“ I too have lived a man’s life, but I have paid the price.” 
Again, he speaks of the “ flash of inspiration” when Eilean knows 
the reason of her father’s rejection of Captain Ardale as her lover, 
in spite of Hilean’s own confession that she has understood “these 
matters,” and her statement later that she knew the sort of woman 
her step-mother was from the first. She is not ignorant, she has 
only seemed ignorant; what he takes for a flash of inspiration is 
only an outburst of candour. “Candid Friend” says that he is 
very sure that on these subjects, as on all others, knowledge is better 
than ignorance, but he says it as though he expected Mr. Pinero to 
disagree with him. In spite of the wise and emphatic words spoken 
by Cayley Drummle—* Of all sorts of innocence, ignorance is the 
least admirable,” he falls into the very error Mr. Pinero seems to 
me to be combating, that of mistaking, in the case of Eilean, 
ignorance for innocence, and inexperience for purity—that is, 
circumstance for character. 

These words of Aubrey Tanqueray, insisting on this difference 
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between character and circumstance, seem to me the centre on 
which the story turns. The play is a splendid exposition of this 
difference. 

There are many things, doubtless, which women will never learn 
about men, there is one thing which men will never learn about 
women, that the purity of cireumstance—the purity that consists in 
“a mother and three aunts”—is in itself absolutely valueless ; 
purity of character isthe only true purity. Zi/ean is quite right, 
girls can’t help knowing “ these things,” they go to church and hear 
of them there, they study history and learn of them there; and 
a good girl is not in the least hurt by the knowledge. It is not 
what a girl knows, but the view she takes of what she knows, the 
effect her knowledge has upon her that is—again, not her circum- 
stances, but her character—which makes her pure or the reverse. 

That this is Mr. Pinero’s meaning I should gather from Cayley 
Drummile’s remark already quoted. One could almost wish 
Tanqueray’s protest as to the difference between character and 
circumstance had been put into his mouth, for by the end of the 
play he seems to appreciate it much better than Aubrey Tanqueray 
himeelf. 

Tanqueray, seeing his daughter in the convent, and mistaking, as 
most men would, her cold reticence (we learn later she was not 
ignorant) for the highest purity, is rebuked by it, and according to 
his own words resolves to pay the price of the life he has led—to 
rescue one woman from a life of degradation. Most of the critics 
take this explanation of his motive, whether they call the marriage 
an experiment, a mistake, or an act of expiation. All of them are of 
opinion that the result was a failure—was bound to be a failure. 

On the other hand the critic of the Queen, a man I believe, though 
he writes for a woman’s paper, points out that there are many wives 
moving in society to-day, who have pasts quite as dark as that of 
Mrs. Tanqueray. We all know that this is true, that such 
marriages very often succeed socially. And we knew as we sat out 
that terrible play that that particular marriage was bound to end in 
disaster ; we felt the tragedy nearing us step by step. I would say 
that the tragedy was inevitable, because Mr. T'anqueray’s experi- 
ment—effort, atonement, call it what you will—had not failed. 

We had seen poor reckless passionate Paula slowly struggling 
upwards from the very worst degradation to a height of honour, 
which made it not only possible but necessary to her to sacrifice her 
husband and herself, and all her new hopes of happiness to the 
right, “I have got to tell Mr. Tanqueray.” She feels she has no 
choice about it. Lady Orreyed would have kept silent. 

Indeed, the study of Lady Orreyed emphasises the difference 
between character and circumstance perfectly. She would have 
been as eager as Captain Ardale to hush up an unpleasant matter, 
she would have shocked no one whom it was her interest to con- 
ciliate. She would have been most discreet before people, and only 
spoken her mind when nothing was to be gained by prudence, as 
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when alone with her old associate Paula, and would probably have 
ended her life as a brilliant example of how successful such a 
marriage as hers could be; her circumstances were pretty much the 
same as Paula’s, her character was different, that wasall. Faula 
has none of her prudence. A woman struggling hard to be as good 
as she can, has no leisure to struggle to seem better than she is. 

Paula, too, fails to realise this distinction between character and 

circumstance. She saw no difference between herself and Lady 
Orreyed in the past, she is amazed to find herself feeling a differ- 
ence when they meet again. Lady Orreyed revolts her, but she 
cannot explain why. She cannot see that it is the change in herself 
which has made her former associate hatefui to her. This is cone of 
the finest touches in the play, and it was superbly acted. Yet all! 
one masculine critic (he of the Referee, I think) could see in th 
incident was that the low woman, having her wish gratified by the 
presence of her low associate, was still ill-tempered from sheer 
unreasonableness. Again she, like her husband, mistook Hilean’s 
cold egotism for heart-purity and hungered for the love of a good 
’ girl. Every good woman knows how a girl of the highest purity 
would have responded—would have loved Pawila for her effort to 
regain her lost honour—woul]d have loved her for love of the purity 
she was seeking. A good woman’s strongest instinct is to help 
another woman to be good. A good girl might have been shocked at 
Paula’s reckless speeches, but then a good girl would not have 
inspired them, they were the natural result of her cold reception of 
Paula’s eager advances. Of course, an ignorant girl would not have 
understood them, but Hl/ean was not ignorant—she was ready ta 
forgive her own lover, although she was not ready to forgive her 
father’s wife. This is not the attitude of a real good woman, it is 
only the attitude of the average man’s ideal good woman of fiction, 
or worse, of the average woman’s exaggerated copy of the man's 
ideal good woman. 

One can almost suppose from Hilean’s coldness to her father and 
stepmother, and her eagerness to accept Vrs. Cortelyon’s invitation, 
that what she felt most was the effect her father’s marriage would 
have on her own prospects—such feeling would have been only 
natural in any but a very exceptionally unselfish nature. 

Concerning this invitation, too, most of the critics take such a very 
masculine view. Men are so very apt to think everything that is 
purely feminine is unimportant. (I don’t say we don’t make 
equivalant mistakes. I exposed myself to the scorn of two men the 
other day, by not knowing that it was criminal to smoke a pipe in 
Piccadilly, and still don’t know why it should be criminal ; but just 
now I am not concerned with our ignorance of men’s points of view, 

_ but their ignorance of ours). One critic, whose identity I forget, spoke 
of Paula’s rudeness to a lady who had “kindly called.” Mrs. 
Cortelyon called most unkindly, in point of fact ; another, in con- 
versation with me said, “ Pawla lost her temper over a ‘ mere 

trifle.”’ Would it be a mere trifle to a man if he were turned out of 
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his club for cheating at cards?” The two situations are equal, 
or as nearly equal as two questions of honour can be where 
honour rests on a different basis in the two cases. For a lady—the 
leader of a county set—to refuse to call on a new-comer is practi- 
cally to shut the door of every house in the neighbourhood against 
her; of course, it is open to every lady to choose her own 
acquaintances in an ordinary way, but for a woman to call on the 
newly-married wife of her intimate man friend is so much a matter 
of course, that her not doing so amounts to a statement. lt is an 
open aspersion on the wife’s character, because nothing but bad 
character on the part of the wife could justify such an insult to a 
woman’s man friend. Mrs. Cortelyon’s refusal to notice Paula 
killed all hope of the pleasant honoured life of which Paula had 
dreamed in the first act. It is an insult no man should ever forgive 
from his woman friend—she will only despise him if he does. Iam 
not saying that Paula’s reputation did not entirely justify Mrs. 
Cortelyon’s conduct, I'am only saying that the incident was not 
trifling, and that when she did call the visit was not a kindness, but 
an aggravation to Paula, both in its motive and its manner ; she had 
come as it were to the rescue of Eilean, and she had, owing to the 
accident of seeing Mr. Tanqueray first, discussed the whole matter 
with her friend the husband, before she saw the wife. It is no 
wonder Paula behaved badly, a worse woman would have behaved 
detter, not only was her conduct, to quote an old saying, “‘ worse than 
wicked, it was vulgar” ; it was worse than vulgar, it was impolitic. 

Lady Orreyed would have been much more prudent; she would 
have gushed over “ dear Mrs. Cortelyon’s kindness,” made no allusion 
whatever to the long time in which she had not called, accepted 
with flattering gratitude the kind invitation for darling Eilean, asked 
for a day or two for preparation, and arranged to take the “ dear girl ” 
to Mrs. Corielyon’s house herself. She would have turned the taking 
of Ellean into a formal return call, and a first step towards social 
recognition. She would have met with considerable difficulty owing 
to her innate coarseness, but she would have succeeded in the end 
just because of that coarseness, because she had no fine feelings to 
ke wounded, nor any undercurrent of self-depreciation to render her 
sensitive. 

I must own that at this point of the story I fell in love with 
Paula, and I am considerably relieved to find that so acute and 
sympathetic a critic as Mr. Archer (judging by the words he chooses 
to describe Paula’s state of mind) also felt a certain tenderness to- 
wards her at that point. I loved her for being unable to dissemble 
and cringe, for being the sort of woman who could not make such 
@ marriage a success, for the terrible truth that could not spare 
herself or her husband one single stab. “ You look what is in it, 
I never could read his hand,” she says, passing her husband the 
letter of her old lover. It was terrible, but the woman who had 
not the duplicity to stay such a speech on her lips then, was a 
thousand times more honourable than a cold untried girl-hypocrite 
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posing as ignorant of things she knew quite well, because she had 
been taught to accept the foolish theory that a woman is bound to 
go to the bad directly she knows the way there, or directly she 
knows there is a “ bad ” to go to. 

Tanqueray does not quite understand Pauw/a ; that is, he did her 
justice as she was when he found her, but he does not realise her 
development. When she confesses to having intercepted his letters, 
he takes her confession with the same calmness with which he took 
that letter in the first act which had cost her so great an effort to 
write. “Why don’t yoa scold me? Why don’t you strike me?” 
she cries, and the words have a ring of reproach in them ; it was 
terrible to her that he took her misdoings asa matter of course. She 
had a right to expect him to be angry when she struck Eilean, and 
he was not even surprised. Mr. Archer, who does Paula the fullest 
justice, and is of opinion this Tanqueray loved his wife intensely, 
calls this forbearance “long suffering,” and speaks of it as 
“almost superhuman.” So it was, but if Awbrey Tanqueray had been 
loving, he would not have been “superhuman.” 1 don’t believe that 

‘any man except Mr. Pinero, who wrote the scene, and Mr. Alexander 
who acted it, realised what pain such an attitude on the part of the 
man would cause a woman, whether she loved him or not. 

I am not quite sure whether Paula loved Aubrey Tanqueray, or 
whether she only loved his character, and her own effort to rise to 
his level, but I do not think we are to understand that he loved her. 

In that terrible last talk, when the husband and wife look the 
future in the face and see no hope there, when Paula speaks 
brokenly of her fading looks, the foolish thought came into my 
mind that if he would only tell her that she would always be 
beautiful to him, or that hers was not the kind of beauty that ever 
went off, all might have been well with them; later the thought 
has not seemed so foolish, for such trivial language would have 
been the language of love, and if Tanqueray had loved his wife 
that if anything would have been the one thing that could have 
warded off disaster. But he did not love her. He had a limit- 
less tenderness for her as a woman who had never “had a fair 
chance,” and he was absolutely loyal to her, and to his own under- 
taking. He had made a blind and chivalrous effort to atone to one 
woman for any wrong he might have done others; he carried it 
out with grand and noble patience, but this was not love. This 
was why, from the stand point of his own natural and unforced 
honour, he did not understand that Paula had won a tremendous 
victory in giving him that letter of confession. Hecould not under- 
stand later how his quiet acceptance of her ill-conduct hurt her. 
Her violence, her jealousy, her terrible allusions to her past are to 
him simply a part of his expiation. Before we heard that one 
outcry, “I too have lived a man’s life, but I have paid my price,” 
his forbearance seemed almost cruel; then we understood him, he 
was able to be just,and patient, with his wife because he did not love 
her. Possibly if he-had loved her, he would not have married her for 
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then marriage would not have been an expiation, and he was bent 
on an expiation, and quite prepared to find it painful. If once or 
twice he broke down under the intensity of the pain, he was still 
too just and too generous to say one hard word to the woman he 
had chosen as the medium of his expiation, but still this was not 
love. If he had been a little less noble and a little more loving, 
things might have ended differently, but social success would have 
been the worst of failures for natures such as these. 

Surely, years after, when poor Ellean—who after all could not help 
her cold nature, nor her convent training, and whose Leart was 
touched at last by Paula’s death—had learned to be a woman instead 
of a prude, and had got over her first fancy for a man mean enough 
to try and threaten a woman into dishonourable silence, Awbrey 
Tanqueray, seeing Sir George and Lady Orreyed received in society 
and cheerfully turning a freezing shoulder on anyone whose re- 
putation was in danger, remembering poor Pauwila’s struggles and 
death, would feel that his experiment had been successful after all. 
It is difficult to leave the subject of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” 
without a word as to the incomparable acting of it, but after all it is. 
the highest compliment we can pay actors and actresses to lose them 
entirely in the parts they represent. : 


SS 


Actors of the Age: 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 





IV.—THE COMEDIANS. 





F comedians now living, I fancy that the one of whom I 
) havethe most far-off recollections is Mr. Edward Compton, 
of famous father the distinguished son. When I first 
saw him on the boards, Mr. Compton was a very young 
man indeed, learning his business, and playing “juveniles” 

‘ with great assiduity and some neatness. He had not 
then discerned that his forte was in the performance of comedy ; 
and his ambition, I think, lay in the direction of the heroic. I seem 
to remember that he once played Hamlet in my presence ; but of 
that I cannot be sure—though it is eminently likely. Naturally, for 
some years, he persevered in “juvenile lead ;” and when he next 





_ appeared on my theatrical horizon it was in support of H. J. Byron, 


in whose pieces he played for a time such parts as that of the hero in 
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“Cyril’s Success.” Handsome and of good figure, Mr. Compton was 
jnstly popular as jewne premier, until the time came for him to be 
still more popular and still more widely known as a “light ” and 
“low ” comedian, 

The early years of my adult playgoing were cheered and lightened 
by the comicality and skill of Mr. Charles Groves and Mr. William 
Mackintosh. Mr. Groves came first. It was in pantomime that he 
originally charmed me—in pantomime, to the service of which he 
brought a very large fund of genuine and spontaneous drollery. 
This was twenty years ago, or thereabouts, when he was in the first 
flush of his agreeable powers. Later on I had the opportunity of 
seeing him in a large variety of réles, in none of which, it is safe to 
say, did he ever make a failure. I recall especially his Cloten in 
““Cymbeline” (played to the Imogen of Miss Wallis), his Jasper in 
“*Meg’s Diversion,” his Dunbilk in “ Still Waters Run Deep,” his 
Bunter in “ New Men and Old Acres,” his Sam Winkle in “ Check- 
mate,” his Michael Feeney in “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” his Mould in “ Not 
Such a Fool as He Looks,” his Irish servant in “ Kerry,” and his 
‘Smith in Mr. Broughton’s “ Labour of Love.” In all of these what 
struck me most (apart from his characteristic breadth and unction) 
was the delight of the actor in his work, the sense of enjoyment 
with which he appeared to enter into the humour of the various 
situations. 

This hearty abandon was nowhere more notable than in a certain 
pantomime in which he had Mr. Mackintosh for his chief co-adjutor. 
The two actors, though rivals in a way, played into each other’s hands 
with delightful results, and kept their audiences in roars of laughter for 
the half-hour together. I had made Mr. Mackintosh’s acquaintance 
when he was playing, I think, a part in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
“ Randall’s Thumb.” Afier that came along and fruitful “ stock” 
engagement, during which he displayed much versatility—ranging 
from the broad fun of Flop (the waiter) in “Bounce” to the 
Robsonian intensity of Radford (the villain) in * All for Her.” Mr. 
Mackintosh has, of course, a wider range of power than Mr. Groves, 
who is a “low” comedian pure and simple. The younger actor has 
of late years prospered greatly not only in comic réles but in such 
character parts as the King in“Clancarty.” In the days of which 
I am writing, his devotion was mainly to the comic; and I shall 
not readily forget the exquisite fun of his Don Ferolo Whiskerandos 
and of his Toddleposh in “ Cryptoconchoidsy phonostomata.” Of his 
other efforts I seem to remember best his Russian Prince in “ My 
Awful Dad,” his Blasenbalg in “ New Men and Old Acres,” and his 
Glaud in a production of Ramsay’s “ Gentle Shepherd.” 

Associated with Mr. Groves and Mr. Mackintosh on many occasions 
was an actor named Lindsay—an artist of singular cleverness and 
finish, able to play with distinction such personages as De Lesparre 
in “Led Astray,” and yet competent to undertake light comedy of 
the most vivacious sort. His ability was widely recognised, but he 
seemed to have no particular ambition. For many years I have not 
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even heard of him. I do not know if he is still in the land of the 
living ; but of this I am certain, that had he had the necessary 
opportunities, he would have taken, by sheer force of talent, one of 
the highest places in his profession. 

To return, however, to men better known. It was somewhere 
about this time that I first made the acquaintance, as an artist, of Mr. 
Rutland Barrington. That admirable actor was not then playing on 
the regular boards. He was “on tour” with Mrs. Howard Paul, 
taking a prominent share in her entertainment. Though my 
attention was given mainly to Mrs. Paul, of whose talent I was 
always a keen admirer, I was struck by the ability of the new-comer, 
and especially by his clear and careful delivery of a couple of airs 
from “Trial by Jury.” That was his first public introduction to 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music. It was not until after his peregrina- 
tions with Mrs. Paul that he appeared at the Opera Comique in “ The 
Sorcerer.” 

Of our elder low comedians my reminiscences are probably those 
of most playgoers of to-day. I forget when I originally encountered 
Mr. Toole ; it is of the days of “Tottles” and “The Spelling Bee” 
that I have the most vivid and pleasant remembrances. Of Mr. 
David James’s work I have seen everything from Middlewick down- 
wards. Hehas the real vis comica, and it isa pity that we see so 
little of him now-a-days. Among my earliest recollections of Mr. 
Edward Terry are those connected with his Mould in “ Not Such a 
Fool as He Looks ”—an impersonation which it was interesting to com- 
pare with Mr. Groves’s. His performances in burlesque will always 
be a joy, so long as memory holds its seat in minds distracted by the 
multiplicity of present-day productions. The late Fred Leslie dis- 
played more humourous invention, more restless vivacity, than Mr. 
Terry exhibited ; but Mr. Terry, I venture to think, was the better 
artist of the two—keeping more within the picture, supplying actual 
impersonations, and not sacrificing everything to the exigences of 
fresh “ business,” however ludicrous that “ business” might be. In 
Mr. Terry’s day burlesques had “ books,” and the players recited the 
lines set down for them with (nodoubt) an occasional “gag.” Mr.’Terry 
was especially loyal to his authors, taking care that every single 
joke or jeu-de-mot should be delivered, not only with distinctness, 
but with emphasis. No one,I should say, ever made more out of a 
pun than Mr. Terry did; his voice, indeed, was—and is—a fortune 
in itself. 

I like to think of Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. Willie Edouin as 
they were in the extravaganza called “Blue Beard.” In the title 
part Mr. Brough’s ferocity was delicious; Mr. Edouin, as the 
Heathen Chinee, presented a figure never to be forgotten. Both 
comedians were then at their best ; their method had not become 
mannerism, and there was more freshnessand less calculation about their 
comic effects than is, perhaps, possible now. That is the trouble with 
the low comedians ; their style grows to be familiar, and then one 
feels it difficult to “‘ recapture the first fine careless rapture.” I find 
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I liked our comic actors best when I first knew them. Thus, to me, 
there will always be something very delightful about the Talbot 
Champneys and the Gibson Greene of Mr. E. W. Garden—perform- 
ances which I witnessed a long time ago. I don’t think he has 
ever done anything quite so good as these—so bright, so unforced, 
so tersely funny. The former, in particular, has always appeared to 
me the best Zalbot Champneys I have known. So with Mr. George 
Barrett and his Brisket in “ Pink Dominos” and his Bailie in the 
*“*Cloches de Corneville.” Will Mr. Barrett ever again make me 
laugh so heartily and unrestrainedly as he did in those two 
richly humourous impersonations? I have met with many a Bailie 
of Corneville in my time, but with none so truly unctuous, so 
sincerely fatuous, as Mr. Barrett’s. 

Mr. Collette is another of the players on whose older efforts I 
look back with fondness and with some regret. His energy is still 
remarkable ; but how irresistible it was in the days when he rattled 
through half-a-dozen characters in “ Bounce,” and made tolerable 
even the absurdity of the long-named farce above-mentioned! Mr. 
‘Collette is one of those actors who, like Mr. Groves, contrive to make 
one believe that they are thoroughly happy in their work—an excel- 
lent quality to possess, and, indeed, one to be envied. Of late years 
Mr. Collette has made successes in “ The Colonel” and “ My Awful 
Dad”; and it is, in truth, as a “light,” rather than as a “low,” 
comedian that he calls for recognition. Mr. Alfred Maltby is 
most closely connected, in my mind, with his old triumph as Joskins 
Tubbs in “ Pink Dominos”; I do not think he has ever quite sur- 
passed that little masterpiece of quiet suggestion. His method I 
have always thought admirably reticent and thoroughly artistic. Mr. 
J. G. Taylor, Mr. F. Mervin, and Mr. W. Everard I remember 
also in conjunction with old Criterion comedy. Mr. Lionel Rignold 
(now so well-known to London audiences) made most impression 
upon me, I remember, in a farce by Mr. G. R. Sims which has not 
yet been seen in the metropolis—“ The Gay City,” a three-act piece 
which, I fancy, Mr. Sims wrote for the Majiltons. In the réle of a 
Cockney in Paris Mr. Rignold was broadly, yet legitimately, mirth- 
provoking ; it might be worth somebody’s while to revive the play. 

Some of the memories which I find most interesting attach them- 
selves to more or less distant representations of comic opera. Thus, 
when I think of “ Girofié-Girofla,” I think also of Mr. Mat Robson as 
“the happy father,” as well as of Mr. Henry Corri as the disap- 
pointed and enraged Mouwrzouk. Latterly I have met with Mr. 
Robson in pantomime, and he has a cheery manner which may well 
make him acceptable to playgoers. It was in “The Cloches de 
Corneville ” that I first saw Mr. Shiel Barry, for whose Gaspard 
however, I did not care so much as I cared for Mr. Howson’s— 
Mr. John Howson, it ‘will be remembered, having been the 
* original” Marquis de Corneville. Mr. Barry is, indeed, less of a 
comedian than of a serious actor ; melodrama is evidently his vocation. 
In the companies which Mr. D’Oyly Carte used, at one time, to send 
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into the country were some actors who have since obtained celebrity. 
1 need name only Mr. Richard Mansfield and Mr. W.S. Penley. 
Both of these have shone in Gilbert-and-Sullivan opera. Mr. Penley 
was made for the Grossmithian réles. Could there possibly bea 
_more dapper Lord of the Admiralty ? Mr. Penley ran Mr. Grossmith 
very close in the part, and was diverting throughout. Mr. Mansfield, 
too, would have been a “light” in light opera had Fate so willed 
it. Nothing could well be neater than his execution, whether as 
singer or as actor. He was and isa very tasteful vocalist, and he 
spoke Mr. Gilbert’s lines with thorough appreciation of their value. 
Mr. George Thorne, who has so long played the Grossmithian parts 
in the provinces, is almost a stranger to London. He has (or had) 
but little vocal power ; but his delivery is excellent, and his acting 
has a quaintness all its own. Those who have not seen or heard him 
are to be condoled with. He is one of the very cleverest of the 
clever Thorne family. 

In comedians who “catch on” now-a-days in the metropolis I 
corstantly recognise old friends. Young Mr. Percy Lyndal, who 
did so well recently in ‘Charley’s Aunt,” was a raw beginner 
when I saw him play in Scotland about fifteen years ago. Now 
he is a light comedian of much ease and brightness. Equal im- 
provement is to be seen in Mr. Draycott, lately of the Court Theatre, 
who served a part of his apprenticeship on tour. Mr. Victor Stevens, 
who has scored in pantomime both at Drury Lane and at the 
Olympic, is a practised hand not only at that work but in burlesque. 
I remember him when he was the husband of Miss Ross Church, 
” young actress of promise (long since deceased), and when with 
her he was gradually working his way up in the profession. I have 
seen Mr. G. T. Minshull, of the Gaiety—now starring in the provinces 
in “In Town ”—play Fluellen in “ Henry V.” with good accent and 
discretion. That must have been when Mr. George Rignold played 
King Hal. Mr. Shine, one of the most popular of London comic 
actors, used to be very familiar to country audiences, to whom, I 
remember, he submitted “The Member for Slocum” and the “Don 
Juan” burlesque. Was it not he, too, who first produced “The 
Glass of Fashion,” which, before it came to town, bore the names, as 
authors, both of Mr. Sims and of Mr. Grundy. I fancy, moreover, 
it was he who brought out, at some provincial centre, Mr. Grundy's 
“Hare and Hounds” (afterwards seen in London, at the Comedy 

. Theatre, as “Merry Margate”). Mr. Harry Monkhouse played 

“ Larks” with provincial theatre-goers long before he settled down 
as a favourite London comedian, and I see that he has lately re-intro- 
duced Mr. Wilton Jones’s rollicking piece to the play-lovers who 
originally set upon it the seal of their approval. 

A few more memories of things witnessed in the country, and 
.then I pass to other matters. I recollect seeing Mr. C. P. Flockton 
(now in America) essay the réd/e of Digby Grant in “Two Roses,” 
and wondering how he could venture to do so boldathing. It was 
somewhere about that time that Mr. Hubert O'Grady played Conn 
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in “The Shaughraun ” with a measure of unction which Mr. Bouci- 
cault himself could not have surpassed. To the same period, more 
or less, belongs the Caleb Deecie of Mr. Gerald Moore, who, however, 
seemed moulded by nature to represent such characters as that of 
the young hero of “ Crutch and Tvothpick,” which he sustained with 
considerable naive/é. It was in the country that Mr. J. H. Darnley, 
part author of “The Balloon” and “ The Barrister,” won his spurs 
as an actor. He was a member of the “Caste” company of Messrs. 
Robertson and Bruce, and scored his first triumphs as a jewne 
premier. Asan exponent of farce he has been much helped by the 
earnest manner which the jewne premier learns before all things to 
acquire or affect. Young Mr. T. W. Robertson appears to have sur- 
rendered acting—at any rate for the moment—in favour of stage- 
management. He has shown, however, a decided capacity for 
“ character” work, and his Sam Gerridge in “ Caste” is one of the 
best, if not the best, with which I am acquainted. Why should he 
not play the ré/e in London some day? Mr. C. W. Garthorne, a 
brother of Mr. Kendal, isan excellent performer of certain of Mr. 
Kendal’s parts, notably that of Captain Crichton in “Impulse.” In 
London Mr. Garthorne has not been fortunate in his opportunities, 
but out of London he has a-following in whatever rdles he plays. 
I come, finally, to Mr. E. J. Lonnen, who, within the past few years, 
has grown to be a formidable rival: first of Mr. Arthur Roberts and 
Mr. Fred Leslie, and now of Mr. Roberts sew/. My knowledge of him 
began about ten years ago, when he figured prominently in the 
farcical comedy, “A Wet Day,” and in a burlesque whose subject 
has escaped me. He played in both with great spirit, but not in 
such a way as to suggest that before very long he would be one of 
the leading performers on the comic stage. In burlesque he is, 


perhaps, less of an actor than of a “droll,” anxious to be amusing 


at any cost, and more energetic than finished in his style. He works 
hard, however, and as a stentorian singer of Irish humorous ditties 
has not, I suppose, his equal in our midst. 

Many as are the names that I have mentioned, there are many 
more that call for notice, however brief. One is struck, indeed, by 
the wealth of our English stage in respect to comedians “ high, low, 
and broad.” We are strongest, perhaps, as regards breadth. Arthur 
Roberts, Arthur Williams, Charles Danby, J. J. Dallas, Fred Kaye, 
Harry Nicholls, W. Blakeley, W. Elton, G. Raiemond, E. M. Robson, 
J.E. Dodson, Harry Paulton, Arthur Wood, Fred Thorne, G. W. Anson 
—these are names to conjure with in this department. Most of these 
gentlemen, as is the way with pure comedians, usually play them- 
selves, and, being naturally very diverting, are, naturally, very 
popular likewise. The best artist among them is, I should say, the 
last, who has done not only strong but varied work in his day—notably 
that vigorous bit of melodramatic acting, Scwm Goodman in “ Lady 
Clancarty.”” Next to him I should place Mr. Fred Thorne, who can 
boast of a long gallery of clever and individual assumptions. Mr. 
Arthur Wood is one of the most legitimate of comedians, and that, 
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perhaps, is why he has had so few chances in his time. In “ high” 
comedy we have Mr. Hare, Mr. Farren, and Mr. Lewis Ball. These 
are our only possible Sir Peter Teazles ; and of the three, I venture to 
think, the first, when the time comes, will be incomparably the most 
finished and most vivid. Mr. Ball has a long career of usefulness to 
point to, and Mr. Farren would have a more conspicuous place in our 
histrionic ranks if he would consent to play less markedly to his 
audience. He seemsalways to be less concerned about characterisation 
than about the comic capital he can extract from his réle. Mr. Hare 
is obviously the most neat and firm of all our “high” comedians. 
Mr. Arthur Cecil runs him close in neatness, but has less of the art 
that conceals art. If asked to name Mr. Cecil’s very best assumption 
I should suggest the Magistrate in Mr. Pinero’s farce. As it is, in 
method he belongs—as Mr. Bancroft belongs—to the “ old-fashioned ” 
school, the school which has practically had its day. 

Mr. Henry Bedford and Mr. Robert Pateman used to be best known 
as artists in melodrama. Lately they have shown—Mr. Bedford at 
the Princess’s and Mr. Pateman at the Trafalgar Square Theatre— 
that they are excellent comedians also. The light comedians are 
fairly numerous, and some are of the best: Mr. Herbert Standing, 
Mr. George Giddens, Mr. Frank Wyatt, Mr. Yorke Stephens, Mr. 
Fred Kerr, Mr. Charles Fawcett, Mr. Forbes Dawson, Mr. T. G. 
Warren, Mr. Sidney Brough, Mr. Tresahar, and Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier—the list is. tolerably long and decidedly attractive. The first 
role in which I saw Mr. Bourchier was that of Brutus in “ Julius 
Cesar.” He has now developed an ease and a lightness of style which 
make him an agreeable vis-a-vis to Miss Ada Rehan. Perhaps he 
has never played so well as in “ A Visit,” where he had a part which 
fitted his means to perfection. Mr. Tresahar used to belong to the 
“ Dramatic Students,” and I remember that he played Mr. H- in 
Charles Lamb’s farce, at once convincing me of his capacity. 
Since then he has made unquestionable successes in farcical comedy. 
Did not Mr. Warren formerly appear in comic opera? I fancy I 
recollect him in a sprightly réle in “ Manteaux Noirs.” Mr. Fred 
Kerr is admittedly the best available representative on our stage of 
the selfish young man of “society”: his performance in “The 
Dancing Girl” was a chef d’euvre, though that in “ Judah” came 
very near to it. I have always liked Mr. Yorke Stephens best as the 
“pictorial news correspondent” in “Held by the Enemy.” But 
he is always genial and taking. Of Mr. Wyatt’s work, I look back 
with most pleasure to his Dick Swiveller, his Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
and his Ravannes in “Erminie.” The last-named showed how 
admirable he might be as Robert Macaire. He is, perhaps, the very 
lightest of our light comedians. 
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‘Just in Time.” 
An Original Monologue. 


By W. R. WALKEs. 
(THE RIGHTS OF REPRESENTATION ARE RESERVED.] 





Scene.—Mrs. Merrithorne’s Drawing-Room, 


Major Benton (a good looking, well-dressed, but somewhat stupid 
and languid specimen of the British officer, appears at the door and 
speaks to a servant who is without): Oh! Mrs. Merrithorne will be 
down in afew minutes. (Looks at watch.) Ah yes! of course— 
I’m early. Thank ye, I'll wait. (Comes slowly down stage and sits 
in an arm-chair.) By Jove, I’m in for it this time! No backing 
out now. I’ve regularly passed the--ah—something or other—oh 
-yes, Rubicon. And what will she say, I wonder? Of course, one 
can’t be absolutely certain, but I rather fancy——I’ve a pretty strong 
idea—in fact—(twirling his moustaches and shooting his cuffs with a 
self-satisfied air)—without more conceit than may be pardoned ina 
fairly attractive fella, I flatter myself that her reply will be a prompt 
but blushing “ yes.” 

I’ll have another look at her note. (Reads.) “Dear Major 
Benton.” Dear Major Benton, come now that sounds affectionate, 
But, no, hang it all, she’d begin in the same way if she were asking 
you to dinner; and yet—(examining note closely)—there’s a certain 
tremulous tenderness about that capital D, don’t you know! and an 
affectionate quiver in the whole word that’s doosid encouraging. 
(Reads.) 

“DeEaR Magor BENTON,— 

“Of course {shall be most happy to see you this evening at half- 

past nine ; fortunately I happen to be dining at home quietly. I cannot help 
wondering, however, why you ask for so unusual an interview. It is tantali- 
singly mysterious, and I am dying to know what you have to say.” 
Now there’s simplicity for you! And from a widow, too! Any 
other woman would have guessed it like a shot. For there’s no 
doubt I have been making the running lately—following her about 
everywhere for the last six months. Why they call me at the 
«‘ Dandelion ” the “ Widow’s Mite,” confound ’em! And only last 
Thursday, so Jack Thornycroft told me, they were laying three to 
one in the smoking-room I should propose within the week, four to 
one she’d accept me, and even betting on the double event. 

So I made up my mind this morning that the time had come for 
action. Says I to myself, If a thing has to be done at all let it be 
done at once. If you want to have a tooth out, your hair cut, 
or to pop the question, it’s all the same ; make up your mind at once 
as to the dentist, the hairdresser, or the lady, as the case may be; sit 
down in the chair of torture—(sits)—and get it over. 
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So I wrote my note, read all the sporting papers, went for a long 
ride over Hampstead Heath, and had a good dinner with a bottle of 
Heidsieck and a large cigar. Then I called for some Chartreuse, 
took one glass for digestion, and two for pluck; jumped into a 
hansom, and hereIam. (Rises, thoughtfully.) Yes, here I am, and 
—(looks ut watch)—in a few minutes, she’ll be here, too. I—I don’t 
think I feel quite so sure of myself as I did. I wish I’d had another 
liqueur. (With an air of re-assuring himself.) But there, it’ll be 
all right. She'll be sure to help a fella—take him gently over the 
fences ; for, hang it all, she’s a widow and so knows the country 
well. 

Besides—(producing some scraps of paper)—l’ve got a few rough 
notes here that will help me. Got ’em out of some books in the library 
at the “Dandelion.” I was turning the matter over in my mind 
before dinner, when all at once it struck me that some of the 
writing chappies might give me a tip; and then I remembered l’d 
heard some one say that we had a library in the Club. Jove! it was 
the first time I’d ever been there, though I’ve been a member for 
years. Didn’t know where the room was, nor did any of the other 
Johnnies—sent for the steward, but he didn’t know; at last I got 
hold of a waiter, whose wife is one of the cleaners—sent a commis- 
sionaire for her in a hansom—turned her loose, and by Jove! she 
spotted the room like a shot—regular female Stanley, don’t you 
know ! 

Well, Jack Thornycroft and J, we drew that library ; got down no 
end of novels, turned up the proposing chapter in each— 
it’s generally at the end of the third volume—and jotted down a 
few ideas; and I rather fancy that among ’em all I shall find the 
straight tip that will help me to spot the winner; so now for a final 
selectiun. (Hxamines papers.) 

Let me see. No.1. Now how will this work ? (Reads.) “ Reginald,” 
ah yes! that’s the Johnnie who’s going to do the trick. “ Reginald 
flew like lightning to her side, and before she could utter the faintest 
protest, seized her in his strong arms and rained hot kisses on her ruby 
lips.” No, no; that won’t suit my book—too abrupt and sudden. 
Doosid bad form, too, I call it—this rushing and seizing and raining. 
Give me something quieter! (Hzxamines notes and reads.) “Yes, 
said the melancholy Marquess ”—Ah, that’s better !—‘“as he care- 
fully tossed aside his tangled mass of raven ringlets.” Tangled mass. 
Faugh! A confounded, long-haired, fiddling chap! Marquess, 
indeed. No, he won't do. (Hramines another scrap of paper.) 
“Sir George”—ah, that’s better—more English—“ Sir George rose 
from his chair, for a silken rustle warned him of the approach of 
the object of his devotion. She extended her hand, which he seized 
passionately.” Seized passionately! By Jove! Capital idea! I 
wonder how you doit. (Grabs the back of the chair violently, and 
pricks his hand with the pin which secures the antimacassar.) Con- 
found the pin! It’s a bit difficult to work out. (Reads.) “The 
baronet, in a voice hoarse with passion ”—hoarse with passion ; 
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now that’s a doosid: good ;notion—-wonder how he. managed it ; sat 
ina draught, I suppose—(reads)—-“thus addressed the beauteous Mrs, 
Fitzclarence.” Gad,a widow! Excellent! (Looks at paper.) - Eh, 
what’s this? “Colonel Fitzclarence, her husband, stood before 
them.” By gad, a married woman! Oh, bad, very bad! I can’t 
copy people of this kind. I’mall for morality—now ; must try again. 
(Turns over notes.) .Eh? No, this won’t do—nor this. By Jove, 
I’ve got it! Ill take a bit from each, and map outa plan of cam- 
paign of my own. (Looks through notes hurriediy.)’ The moment 
she enters I shall—oh, yes—rise; she will say—what? Why, of 
course—“* How d’ye do, Major?” And I shall reply—now what 
shall I reply ? Quite well, thank you. Oh no—too commonplace. 
(Examines notes.) Ah, here we are—the very thing! “Alas! Iam 
distraught.” Capital! I don’t know exactly what it means, but it 
sounds doosid fine. Then what will happen next? (Looks at 
notes.) Just so! she willextend her ivory palm, and I shall—(again 
examines notes)—ah, yes, of ccurse, carry it respectfully to my lips. 
But wait a bit! .I never did such a thing in all my life, and she'll 
‘wonder what on earth I’m upto., No, I shall simply squeeze it— 
firmly and politely, but at the same time affectionately. I can do 
that, I know—I’ve done it before. 

Now for the next. move. (Consults paper.) ‘Conducts her toa 
chair, just so, places another beside her, on ,which he sits.” Oh, 
we're getting on splendidly; “takes her hand again, she averts her 
countenance,;” but stop—suppose she doesn’t avert it ? Butshe will, 
she’s bound to, she’s a widow, and so knows the rules of the game. 
Then all I shall have to do will be—what ? (Consults paper.) Ah, 
yes, of course, pour forth my heart. Exactly, but how—what am I 
to say? (Consults papers.) Eh? No,.too flowery ; and this too 
long. Hang it all, I'll fall back now upon my own invention—some- 
thing original, striking and effective. I shall say—Ah! I have it. 
“ Mrs. Merrithorne—Minnie—I love you, will you be mine ?” Capital, 
the whole thing in a nutshell! So now it’s all settled. I’m quite 
ready, and the sooner she comes the better. She must be here soon, 
for even a woman’s “ few minutes” can’t last for ever. Then will 
follow eighty seconds of agony and I shall be booked for life. No 
more lonely chambers, no more solitary dinners, but a long succession 
of cosy little meals when we are alone, and brilliant banquets for 
our friends. 

But she'll have to change her cook, she’s a downright horror. 
Those dimballes last Thursday were simply poultices, and as for her 
sauce piquante it’s so confounded sharp you could shave with it. 
Gad, she has no more idea of cooking than a cannibal. Then there’s 
that antediluvian butler—he’ll have to go. I never saw such a 
creature—looks like a cross between a pickled salmon and a bilious 
attack. And then I shall have to reform the wine cellar. Old 
Merrithorne must have been a teetotaller. ‘lhe late lamented’s sherry 
is simple poison, and as for his after-dinner claret, it’s not fit to be 
handed round at a funeral. By Jove, when we're married I shall 
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have to reform everything—set the whole house in order. Hum! I 
suppose she won't object. But if she does—well, I shall have to 
put my foot down firmly: once and forever. (Musingly.) Put my 
foot down ? Yes. But suppose she does the same ? If both of us put 
our feet down together somebody’s toes will suffer. Whose, I 
wonder? Her’sor mine? She’s a trifle masterful, I fancy, has a 
quick short way with her, and certainly has the courage of her 
opinions. 

What then if she clings to her cook and cleaves to her wine- 
merchant ?: Then, by gad, I shall be starved by the one and poisoned 
by the other. I wonder if I’ve been a bit hasty. I wish I’d waited 
for another day or so. (Looks around.) I suppose it’s too late now. 
Yes—(mournfully)—I must make the best of it, and if she means to 
have her own way, she'll probably get it. Not a cheerful prospect, 
by Jove! But it can’t be helped. I must let her alone, make no 
changes, and all may be well. 

But wait a bit; there’s the other point of view; what if she 
herself should suggest a few little reforms in imme? But no, I’m all 
tight. (With self-complacence.) I don’t think there’s much to find 
fault with-in me. Still women do have strange fancies sometimes. 
What about dozing after dinner? Suppose she insists upon my 
keeping awake and enforces her views with—ah—pins. Well, that 
would end in a devilofarow. But who’d get the best of it? Hum! 
Then will she object to a latch-key, I wonder. She may, yes, and 
sit up for me till all’s blue; and that would be simply awful, you 
know. And tobacco——. Great Scott! I never thought of that; I 
remember now she can’t abide the smell of it, and won’t allow 
smoking even in the dining-room. Oh, why didn’t I think of this 
before! (With increasing agitation.) And brandies and sodas—she 
calls ’em odious, and, by gad, she hates dogs, yes,and loves cats, 
confound ’em—thinks patent leather boots effeminate and button- 
holes bad form. What.an idiot I was not to think of all this before ! 
I shall be miserable, wretched. I-won’tdoit. I'll be hanged if I do. 
I'll clear out at once. -Yes, wild horses shan’t stop me. (Goes 
up to door and listens.) She’s onthe stairs, she’s coming down, 
then I’ll make a bolt of it; and, by Jove, l’m only just in time. 
(Rushes from the room.) 


(CURTAIN.) 
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The Strange Case of Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 

GR HE actor is of all men the one who knows his own worth 
} ), best. He is indeed your true megalopsych—a man who 
“S=ae is worthy, and deems himself worthy, of great things. 

And inasmuch as management must be the real test 

P of the histrionic megalopsych, a prominent player who 

gow has not reached this goal is in these latter days some- 
what of a novelty. 

No need to survey the list of our leading actors to prove our 
point. Suffice it to state the obvious fact: with one or two note- 
worthy exceptions there is scarcely a well-known actor (of any 
standing) now before the public, who has not at some time or other 
yielded to this temptation. And all this makes the strange case of 
Mr. Johnston Forbes-Robértson the stranger and the more startling. 

What isthe present position of this distinguished artist ? From 
one point of view a very enviable one. After Mr. Irving, he is 
undoubtedly the most popular serious actor in London. Mr. 
Willard is still absent from London, giving his rivals their chance, 
but neither Mr. Tree nor Mr. Alexander can be said to fill the place 
he left vacant. No shadow of disrespect to the ‘managers of the 
Haymarket and St. James’s. In their own sphere they are un- 
rivalled, and both are now doing the best work they have ever 
done. 

These two actors, along with Mr. Willard, are Mr. Robertson’s. 
peers. The younger men, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Lewis Waller and 
Mr. Herbert Waring, are not to be mentioned. Five, possibly ten, 
years separate them from Mr. Forbes-Robertson. There are no other 
stars on the horizon, Yes, Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s present position 
is in some respects an enviable one. The man is a fine actor— 
generally recognised now as one of our finest actors. But we must 
look at the other side of the picture. In the réles he has played he 
has scarcely been in better plight than Mr. Terry or Mr. Waller. 
It cannot be too frequently insisted on that an ambitious actor who. 
is not his own manager isin hopeless case. He cannot pick and 
choose his parts, he must take what he can get. That a great 
actor like Mr. Robertson should be content to remain in his present. 
inferior position is nothing less than a disaster to English dramatic 
art. Till he becomes his own manager he’ will be compelled to. 
accept parts unworthy of his great powers. 

Mr. Robertson is no mushroom player; he has been working at 
his profession now some twenty years. He made his débit in Wills’s 
“Mary Stuart” at-the Princess’s as Chastelard. Soon came a notable 
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event, the production of “Dan’l Druce” in the autumn of 1876. 
Here Mr. Robertson and Miss Marion Terry supported Mr. Vezin in 
his famous rendering of the blacksmith. ‘here was genuine poetry 
in his Geoffrey Wynyard, a performance to be fully appreciated, 
perhaps, when you consider the cast of the Court revival of Gilbert’s 
piece in 1883. Unhappy successors! they were very ill at ease ! 

Mr. Daly some little time ago, staged Farquhar’s grand old comedy 
“The Inconstant,” with Mr. John Drew as young Mirabel. To 
follow Charles Kemble, or indeed Charles Warner in one of their 
most successful parts were a difficult task to set any actor. He came 
an awful cropper. Now these big things in old comedy are just 
the réles for Mr. Robertson. How grand he would be in the tense 
strain of the scene with the four cut-throats! How fine, too, he 
would be as the hero of *‘ Deacon Brodie.” But to return from our 
excursion. Mention should be made, I think, of a rather clever 
thing the actor did in Buchanan’s “Corinne” at the Haymarket. 
His Abbé de Larose was a striking bit of acting in a class of part for 
which Mr. Robertson is particularly well suited. I pass over some 
engagements at the Olympic (“The Scuttled Ship,” “Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” “‘The Violin Maker of Cremona,” “The Turn of 
the Tide,” “The Ne’er du-Weel,” etc.), merely recording that the 
actor gave here some rather novel studies in stage villainy. 

This brings us down to the commencement of Mr. Robertson’s 
engagement with the Bancrofts, in August, 1878, at the old P.O.W. 
But I shall speak of his Orloff later on. He next appeared in 
“The Crimson Cross” at the Adelphi, with Adelaide Neilson, 
Hermann Vezin, and his old manager Henry Neville. Then com- 
menced an engagement in support of Miss Geneviéve Ward at the 
Lyceum. He gave an amusing skeich of a travelling tinker in 
“ Zillah,” he played with success in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” snd fairly 
won his spurs in “ Forget-Me-Not.” His Sir Horace Welby was a 
notable triumph for the young actor. After “ Forget-Me-Not,” our 
hero returned to the Bancrofts. He played in Sardou’s “Les 
Bourgeois de Pont Arcy” (Albery’s “ Duty”), he was excellent as 
Sergeant Jones in “Ours,” resumed his clever rendering of Lord 
Glossmore in “ Money,” and gave a very sinister performance as the 
usher Kruz in “School.” Then followed another engagement with 
Miss Ward, in the autumn of 1880, marked by the actor’s resump- 
tion of his old part in “ Forget-Me-Not,” and his appearance in 
“Anne Mie.” In December, 1880, Madame Modjeska was 
brought out by Mr. Barrett at the Court, and Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson was chosen to support her in the leading véles. This 
was a turning point in the young actor’s career. Here or on the 
subsequent tour he played Mawrice de Saxe to her Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Romeo to her Juliet, Valreas to her Gilberte in “ Frou- 
Frou,” Armand Duval in “ La Dame aux Camelias,” Don Carlos in 
the unfortunate “ Juana,” and Leicester to the lady’s Mary Stuart. 
No need to speak of Mr. Robertson’s Romeo. The modern English 
stage has not seen the actor’s equal in the part. He was excellent 
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in all alike, his Leicester in Schiller’s great play in particular being a 
veritable revelation of picturesqueness and silent meaningness. 

In April, 1882, Mr. Robertson, acting again with Miss Marion 
Terry and Mr. Anson and Mr. Clayton, made a brief excursion into 
more modern romance, and played Claude Glynne in “The Parvenu ” 
at the Court. But he was not destined to stray long from the fields 
of romance. October of the same year saw his return to the Lyceum, 
and his appearance in Mr. Irving’s revival of “Much Adv About 
Nothing.” His Claudio had colour, fervour and picturesqueness. 
It had its faults, too; even in this part the actor was too apt to 
throw his head back, to gesticulate too freely, and to wave arms and 
legs in an eccentric manner. Truth tosay, an irrepressible gaucherie 
seems to hamper Mr. Robertson in modern parts still. The man 
seems born for doublet and hose and for classical draperies, he wants 
free movement for his arms and legs. But it’s a very trifling matter, 
a point to which I attach the least importance, for Mr. Robertson 
has loyally striven to rid himself of these mannerisms, and has well 
nigh succeeded. It would be unjust, it would be ridiculous, to 
minimise the actor’s success in * Lords and Commons,” in “ Tares,” 
in “The Profligate,” in “Lady Bountiful” and in “ Diplomacy ” 
by dwelling on any such trifling defect as this. Need.I speak of 
his subsequent career at the Haymarket—of his Hasl Caryl, his Sir 
George Ormond (an admirable character study) of his Captain 
Absolute, or his Sir Charles Pomander. To his Julian Beauclerc 
I refer later. 

When, at the conclusion of the Bancroft management, Mr. 
Robertson joined Miss Anderson’s company, he made his first great 
mistake. The eighteen months spent in provincial and Transatlantic 
touring should have been employed by the actor in building up his 
reputation in London. Mr. Robertson should have become a free 
lance. Instead of taking this course, he left the field clear for Mr. 
Willard and Mr. Tree, and was not seen again in modern drama for 
quite three years and a-half. Of course this fallow season must 
have matured his powers. Still [ cannot help thinking that the 
greater part of the interval was for all practical purposes lost time. 
Mr. Robertson’s Leontes and Dimmesdale are but a poor record for 
more than three years’ work, and one cannot but grow melancholy 
over the recollection of certain old comedy performances at the 
Opera Comique. 

At the beginning of 1889 matters were in this wise with our 
player. He was known as a very promising actor; he was our 
finest jeune premier, a player, too, whose Romeo, Orlando, Leontes, 
and Arthur Dimmesdale seemed to augur for him a very successful 
future in the romantic drama. ‘Then came “ Tares,” a clever but 
inhuman piece, and Mr. Robertson at one bound escaped from the 
conventional young men parts he played so well, and showed his 
mettle in a really strong part. His rendering of Nigel Chester was 
a grave, restrained, powerful yet delicate piece of work, worthy of 


Febvre. Then followed the engagement at the Garrick, and the: 
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production of “ The Profligate.” “ Tares” was, for Mr., Robertson 
and Miss Rorke, a kind of avant courier to Mr. Pinero’s fine play. 
In both pieces the actor played a man of full years, who suffered 
more from the quixotic folly.of the heroine than from any con- 
sequence of his own sins. In the scene of passionate pleading that 
marks the conclusion of the third act of the latter, and in the hero’s 
arrested suicide‘in Act:iv.-the'actor rose to the full height of the 
situation and: gave the passages most eloquent expression. 

“The Profligate,” coming after “‘ Tares,” accomplished at least one 
thing for Mr. Robertson. It centred public attention on him, and 
it gave him a very definite position on the English stage. “La 
Tosca” did more, it completed what Mr. Pinero’s play had begun. 
It put the English Scarpia besides Mr. Irving, ‘Mr. Willard and 
Mr. Tree in the front rank of:English actors. Mr. Robertson’s grim, 
polished, powerful and horribly fascinating performance came as a 
revelation to playgoers who had identified the actor with the 
sympathetic young lovers of Shakspearian and modern drama. 
Much cavilling was indulged in, when it became known that Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson was to fill the part Mr. Willard had thrown up. 
Some suggested Mr. Hermann Vezin, a sound if not very inspired 
elocutionist.. One wag, more greatly daring than the rest, nominated 
Mr. Hare himself for the part of the ruthless Baron. But all in vain. 
Mr. Robertson played Scarpia and the event justified Mr. Hare’s 
choice. The actor made a very remarkable success and the cavillers 
were silenced. 

Now there is a tide in the affairs of men, which Mr. Tree and 
Mr. Alexander took, and were thereby led on to fortune. Mr. 
Willard also took the tide at the flood, and in eighteen months 
established himself definitely as a great actor. The tide in Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson’s case came with “La Tosca.” But the actor 
neglected to profit by his opportunity, and let the wave of popular 
enthusiasm recede. With almost incredible folly, the man who had 
done perhaps ‘the best work of his life in * La Tosca” remained 
at the Garrick to play for a whole year in a first piece. Even the 
gods are powerless in face of such blind madness! Then: came 
“Lady Bountiful,” and Mr. Robertson, as the hero, played a trying 
part with delightful sincerity and pathos. His Dennis Heron was 
done in his breeziest, manliest and tenderest manner, and the cry of 
desolation at the end of Act iii. was a veritable cri de.coewr. Again 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson had his chance, again he refused to avail him- 
self of it. He declined to accompany Mr. Hare on tour at the end of 
the season, and was promised no part in “The Fool’s Paradise” revival. 
But instead of entering management, the actor shilly-shallied for 
another eighteen months. He was the hero in the unfortunate 
*Thermidor ” in New York, and played for the best part of a year 
a minor part. in “King Henry VIII.” True the actor’s Buckingham 
was a powerful, picturesque and touching performance; but it was 
hardly worth Mr. Robertson’s while to play so very small a part on 
the stage which had seen his Sir Horace :Welby, his:.Cidudio, and 
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his Leontes. From the-Lyceum the: actor returned to ‘the Garrick. 
Just a passing reference to his: charming Hugh Rokeby in. “Robin 
Goodfellow,” and we:come to“ Diplomacy.” Little need to speak 
of the present Garrick performance. [If any man should know 
“Diplomacy” that.man is’ Mr. Forbes-Robertson. . In the original 
production in 1878, he succeeded to Mr. Bancroft’s part, and his 
Orloff was a notable, piece of dignified.restraint. In the Haymarket 
revival of 1884, he appeared for the first time as Julian, and gavean 
intermittently fine rendering of the hero. Everyone knows the 
extraordinary impression he has recently been making in his old part. 
In Sardou’s fine play, Mr. Forbes-Robertson and Miss Kate Rorke carry 
everything before them—they bear the whole play on their shoulders. 
Powerful and intense. in “the three men’s scene,” the actor 
dominates the piece and grips the audience with sure effect, while 
in the great scene of the third act. he fairly surpasses himself. In 
the very intimate and harrowing passages between husband and 
‘wife, Miss Kate Rorke worthily shares the honours With Mr. 
Robertson. The man’s. revulsion from the most passionate and 
‘agonised pleading to hurgry. love is a marvellously fine piece 
of acting, rivalled only by Dora’s wild and heart-searching pro- 
testations of love.as her husband’ leaves her. No living English 
actor, no living English actress could play this: scene with equal 
conviction and truth. 

We have now brought Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s career up to date, 
and may note this—in modern drama he can stand no higher 
.than he does to-day. He has distinguished himself as leading man 
and jeune premier, as character actor and comedian. It were a 
long task to dwell on his achievements in romance. He is in truth 
our only romantic actor—one of our very few imaginative players— 
he always enters into the skin of his part. His Romeo, whether 
he play it to Modjeska or Mary Anderson, is.the best and most 
fervent the modern stage has seen, his Orlando is as debonnaira 
piece of work as you could wish for—with a vein of delightful 
comedy peeping through it ; his Pygmalion (in Gilbert’s comedy), he 
played the part on tour with Miss Anderson, is quite the best and 
-least offensive reading of the part I remember to have seen, while 
his Claude. Melnotte almost makes Lytton’s old play live . again. 
But his best figure in romance is his Arthus Dimmesdale. The 
.actor’s finely chiselled, ascetic features, his magnificent voice, and 
unrivalled elocutionary powers, added to the charm of his grave, 
earnest, dignified manner, make him the ideal impersonator of 
-Hawthorne’shero. The pity was that: Miss Calhoun, in 1888, entirely 
misread Hester Prynne, made her too modern. Hester should have no 
nineteenth century views on breaches of the seventh Commandment. 
‘With Miss Emery and Mr. Robertson as heroine and hero respectively, 
and Mr. Willard as Chillingworth, what a grand performance of 
the play we should. get-! 

What a Tito. Melema our. actor would make if George Eliot’s 
‘wonderful tour de force could be dramatised ! . What an incomparable 
«Lancelot of the Lake.. No one,could:equal him in the part... Would 
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that he could ‘play the réle with Henry Irving as King Arthur 
and Ellen Terry as Guinevere? And what a delightfully convincing 
Giovanni he would make in Ford’s'superb tragedy! Why should 
not the guilty loves of Giovanni and Annabella be represented 
on the stage by Mr: Robertson and Miss Emery ?' The two parts 
throb with vitality and passion. 

In the Ibsen drama our actor might do much. Here his 
great mental and intellectual powers should stand him in good stead. 
He would be unrivalled as Rosmer in “Rosmersholm.” He, if 
anyone; could read us this dramatic puzzle. And what a 
tremendous effect he would make as Oswald Alving in “ Ghosts.” I 
hope he may yet be seen in this great tragedy of modern life. 

But it is asa great melodramatic and Shakesperian actor that I have 
greatest hopes of Mr. Forbes-Robertson. He is the one man 
mentally and by temperament capable of filling-out and vitalising the 
colossal figures. He has something of the weirdness and fantasy of 
the Lyceum chief, and several of Irving’s famous parts must assuredly 
fallto him. He is the only man who hasa valid claim to succeed 
the great actor in such plays as “ The Iron Chest,” “ Eugene Aram ” 
and “ The Bells.” 

What a magnificent Hernani he would make in Victor Hugo’s 
thrilling romance! How completely he would realise Red Jason 
in Hall Caine’s noble piece of abstractive work, “The Bondman.” 

In the Shakspearian drama he has already done much—RHomeo, 
Orlando, Lysander, Leontes, Claudio, and Buckingham. He would 
be excellent in the light comedy réles, as Benedick and as Petruchio, 
and he would make an ideal Hamlet, a grand Othello. Julian 
Beauclere manifested his fitness for this last-named réle, and his 
Scarpia seemed to show that he could play Jago equally finely. How 
well, too, he would act any of the great rdles in “Julius Cesar,” as 
Brutus, as Julius, as Antony he should be equally at home, Then 
there is “ King Henry VIII.” Mr. Robertson’s Wolsey should be even 
better than his Buckingham. Possibly one day we may see him 
double the parts. 

Perhaps it were best to say no more. What Mr. Robertson may 
do with Macbeth, King John, or Richard IIT. it were at present fruit- 
less to enquire. For in presence of the actor’s singularly intense and 
powerful acting we are sometimes apt to forget that the parts he has 
played have none of them so far been very great. Mr. Robertson has 
done his best for them, and has magnified them into importance, but 
that isall. So that it is somewbat difficult to predicate what he would 
make of a really big part. One thing seems certain, Mr. Forbes- 
‘Robertson has all the physical and mental qualifications of a great 
-tragedian. 

What does he mean to do? Will he let the golden opportunity 
-escape him again? Will he make no use of the prestige gained him 
by his Julian? Now is the time for Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
‘to enter management. Now that praise of him has become almost 
‘as’-much the thing: as “chatter about Shelley”! Let him 
‘remember ‘that ‘he- cannot always play. Julians and -Dennis 











it -would -be criminal. 
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Herons. To-day he is forty years old, and he will soon find him- 
self unable to play these parts. What does he think of doing ? 
Mr. Willard, Mr. Tree and Mr. Alexander have now a considerable 
répertoire of plays suitable for revival ; but at the Garrick, Mr. 
Hare has only one play (“ The Profligate””) which would bear re- 
production in the interests of his leading man. 

Mr. Robertson is not wanted at the Lyceum, he is not wanted at 
the Haymarket, he is not wanted at the St. James’s. Doubtless Mr. 
Comyns Carr would be very glad to get him for his Comedy venture. 
He requires a leading man badly. So does Mr. Daly. Very badly 
indeed ; as he will find out in September. A star and three or four 
capable-actors are not sufficient company for a London West End 
house. Our four leading theatres are far superior to Mr. Daly’s in 
point of ensemble, and Mr. Forbes-Robertson would be a very good 
investment for Mr. Daly, if only his company discarded their tedious 
farces and went in exclusively for serious work. 

Does Mr. Robertson mean to stop with his present manager? Mr. 
Wilde’s new piece is to be seen at the Garrick about Christmas, I 


‘suppose. Will Mr. Hare’s leading man play in it? That “were, 


indeed, a consummation devoutly to be desired by the disciples of 
“Dorian Gray”! The pale votaries of “The Higher Philosophy” 
with their gold-tipped cigarettes, their hock and seltzer, their 
epicene morality, and their paederastic tastes might well rejoice over 
such a victory. To get the manliest actor on the English stage to 
spout the exotic (but not the esoteric) moralities of Mr. Wilde would 
be indeed an exquisite joke, a rare triumph for the author of “Salome.” 
Time will tell. But if Mr. Robertson be well advised, he will leave 
the Garrick at the end of the run of “ Diplomacy”; he will take a 
theatre of his own, and play for his own hand. Pecuniary reasons 
can hardly stand in the way. Surely among the number of financial 
gentlemen who dabble every season in theatrical enterprise one can 
be found sensible enough to risk his money in so good a speculation 
as Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s future. At the Shaftesbury, with a good 
leading lady, a strong company, and three or four plays by our lead- 
ing dramatists, Mr. Robertson should be certain of building up for 
himself a clientéle. 

One thing is certain, a man cannot with impunity deliberately 
reject chance after chance. Nemesis will follow at last. At the 
Garrick Mr. Robertson is too heavily handicapped to win. Mr. 
Tree, Mr. Willard and Mr. Alexander have already distanced him in 
the race for fame, and soon “the younger generation will be knock- 
ing at the door.” If Mr. Robertson wishes to be placed, he must be 
in the running, and he is quite out of it at the Garrick. Why should 
he delay ? He is now a sure favourite with playgoers, and has his 
future in his own hands. He owes it to himself, he owes it to his 
admirers, he owes it to the public that he should not disappoint 
‘reasonable expectations. He should join the ranks of the actor- 
‘managers at once. Any further delay would be worse than foolish, 


W. A. Lewis BETTANY. 
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‘The Functions of a. National ‘Theatre. 





CLARETIE, when recently interviewed in Paris about 
the visit of the Comédie Francaise.to London, ex- 
pressed: a doubt if the English quite understood the 
limitations of the French National Theatre. , There 
is good reason to believe in the truth of his assump- 
tion. The town cares too little about a State sup- 
anak theatre to know what are its functions, and apparently is too 
indifferent to the interests of dramatic art to need being told. 
It repudiates the idea that dramatic criticism should be academic, or 
presume to instruct, and regards with disfavour all criticism that 
does not uphold the playgoer’s notion of amusement and morality. 
On the other hand, our players resent criticism of any kind. No 
‘matter how témperate and wholesome is the fault-finding, so long as 
it is fault-finding, actors rush into-print to assure their patron, the 
public, that the old-fashioned doctrine about the judgment of the 
judicious outbalancing “a whole theatre of others” is a fallacy : 
John Bull has become artist as well as politician. , In fact, the so- 
called dramatic profession is ever on the alert, for reasons that do 
more credit to its commercial proclivities than to its professional 
dignity, to persuade playgoers that their taste and their judgment 
are alike infallible. Actors, besides, are encouraged to think it less 
a case of conscience to become proficient in their art than to become 
efficient in the art of self-advertiseoment, It is the chicanery indulged 
in by the theatrical profession that puts serious criticism at a dis- 
count. Stage art and stage artifice have nothing to do with each 
other. The profession should realise that it.is to its interest to 
encourage the honest critic to denounce men who abuse their talents 
or misuse their vocation. But modern dramatic criticism is little 
better than a sham—a farrago of euiogy, of abuse, or of platitude. 
Unfortunately, nothing is more conducive to commonplace art than 
commonplace talk about it. 

But there are other causes at work to obscure the minds of 
English playgoers as to the functions of a National Theatre. Social 
life is assuming such vast proportions and becoming so complex that 
it is natural certain tendencies of taste should grow up, one of which 
almost wholly precludes the other. It is perfectly conceivable now- 
a-days that a man shoald choose one master and one school as 
answering to all his artistic needs, excluding all others from the 
precincts of his heart and home. . There is no need to censure one, 
who in hisadmiration for Shakespeare forgets Sheridan, or rejects 
Goldsmith for Congreve, or Boucicault, a man of genius, for -Tbsen | 
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or vice versa. , Itis net necessary to blame a mam for being delighted 
and edified by the works of one masier which answer exactly to hie 
own individuality, finding no occasion .to enlarge his mind by the 
study of other dramatic writers. In modern times, howeyer, men 
go further yet ; they base their criticism upon their personal sym- 
pathies with the artist and his work, judging and condemning all else 
accordingly. Because the old school appeals the most strougly to one 
man, he builds his theory upon its works, and must, of course, con- 
demn all farther progress without more ado as unsuited to this 
theory. The same thing has occurred with the modern masters, and 
hence the objective standpoint from which artists, and especially art 
work, should alone be judged, is utterly lost amidst this purely 
subjective criticism. A multiplicity of opinions has arisen in regard 
to even the simplest principles of art—opinions hardly coinciding in 
any point. One man considers that form a mere petrifaction, 
which another considers to be bold and artistically worthy of 
all admiration ; one man is left cold by a composition which moves 
another to his very depths; one man holds as the highest work of 
art that which another would hardly consent to place in the lowest 
rank. Thus the impression produced bya work of art is confounded 
with the work itself, so much,so, indeed, that the latter is no longer 
reckoned as an independent object, but only as a means for impression. 
Moreover, in recent times, the idea has gained ground that the 
drama may dispense with legitimate and permanent form, and that 
such form even. hinders the pregnant and felicitous development 
of the drama; asif a play could be an adequate expression of life 
unless constructed in accordance with laws of form that are based 
upon a fundamental truth to nature, any other method leading at best 
to isolated outbursts of emotion which cannot be considered to rank 
with works of art. But there are connoisseurs who have so com- 
pletely lost their position in regard to a work of art, in modern times, 
that they regard art as created for them alone, and would fain ignore 
the existence of everything which is not accessible or agreeable to 
them. 

One of these connoisseurs, who urder the influence of modern 
tendencies has allowed his imagination to cool, who has become 
enamoured of realism and hostile to poetry, and prone to approve 
any back foremost progress in art, comments in a leading review upon 
the London French season in a way that suggests imperfect knowledge 
of the functions of a National Theatre. He ridicules the desire of the 
Théatre Francais to give a more varied programme than the English 
taste demanded, while presumably forgetting that the intention is only 
the more to its honour when the selection is judged by an academic 
standard. The Comédie Francaise visits the metropolis with a 
repertory apparently designed to illustrate the whole range of French 
dramatic literature, and yet at-the bidding of au exacting and 
ignorant public it is called upon, without a protest from the critics, 
to withdraw the masterpieces of Moliére and Racine in fayour of the 
modern drama. Nor can it be said to have added to the dignity of 
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the Théatre Frangais in that it consented to truckle to the fads and 
fancies of playgoers, and condescended to bid for popularity when 
popularity meant bad taste and a craving for stars. But the director 
having entered into an arrangement with commercial gentlemen for 
commercial purposes unexpectedly found himself compelled to 
forfeit his academic position and to place his theatre on a level with 
a commercial playhouse. Fortunately the surrender did not serve 
its purpose. General dissatisfaction has been expressed with the 
visit of the Comédie Francaise. The speculator has lost his money, 
the playgoer has not seen his star “starred,” and the student heard 
no masterpieces. Perhaps it may be possible out of the varied dis- 
appointments to steal a moral. 

And obviously the first thought that suggests itself is that a 
National Theatre cannot pay asacommercial concern. “ You do not 
expect to make money out of a man-of-war,” says Ruskin, “and you 
ought not to want to make it out of a theatre,” if, that is to say, 
the theatre is to have any protective or educational influence. The 
theatre that is to be an institution for training the weak intellects 
and weak susceptibilities of its audience cannot flourish financially 
except with the assistance of a subvention or of voluntary contribu- 
tions. The drama’s patrons will not pay for the drama’s support 
unless they have a voice in its management, and so long as they 
control the purse, plays and actors will flourish independently of 
quality. The best plays and the best actors will be those that are 
most in touch with the fashion and popular feelings of the moment ; 
and the theatre that does not humour the fashion will be empty for 
no worse reason than a church may be empty when the absentees are 
indifferent to spiritual salvation. Not until thought and gain become 
convertible terms can art become commercial. 

Without some such safe-guard as a National Theatre, dramatic art 
can reach nothing higher than a species of Philistinism—that is to say, 
an unvaried exhibition of what is modern, which is too often synony- 
mous with what is vulgar and mean. The National Drama will 
consist of garish pictures without shadow, and increase our 
knowledge of human nature by suppressing all that is painful 
or virtuous. For plays that are written with the conscious- 
ness that there is no other tribunal than the public by which 
they must stand or fall, will never be the outcome of a man’s 
highest endeavour. Chaste, collected, earnest work is scared away 
by the thought of it. Sensibility and imaginative power are reticent 
and fastidious in their demands, and will not shine at the bidding 
of a crowd of aiyusement seekers. The first condition of a National 
Theatre is that it shall not be on the same level as a commercial play- 
house, that lives to please, and must please to live. Its position is 
distinctly academic, and its chief function is to keep the past in 
touch with the present, and to keep past models of excellence and 
past traditions of excellence alive. There are but few masterpieces in 
the -world, and their appreciation is always in danger from the’ 
obtrusion of-clever mediocrity and injudicious ‘criticism, especially’ 
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of that criticism. which tends to depreciate the value of what is 
academic or classic in art, and tries to obscure the true light in order 
that some self-ordained luminary may shine the more brilliantly, 
and fill the newspapers with paragraphs and personalities. More- 
over, the policy of a National Theatre should be conservative more 
than progressive, and ever watchful that the realistic does nut 
supersede the poetical, and that dramatic art maintains its freedom 
without forfeiting its dignity. The extravagance of realism, so often 
thought healthy and natural, is with scarcely any exception only 
perverse sentimentality, only the expression, inartistic at best, of an 
enervated and distorted feeling, an extravagant and debased senti- 
ment in comparison with which the sentiment of Shakespeare is 
truly refreshing and inspiring. Realism is exhausting and enervat- 
ing in its effect, while idealism frequently avails to stimulate and to 
fertilise, because it strikes chords in the human breast, which, are 
hushed by the bustle and clamour of the day, giving a higher value to 
a man’s being, a more lasting power to his work, and ennobling his 
personality in every direction. “Great artists,” says M. Legouvé in 
his interesting volume of reminiscences, “ however enamoured of 
the idealistic are neither ignorant nor contemptuous of nature ; if 
they happen now and again to soar too much above it, it is not from 
disdain of that which is, and is visible to everyone, but from an 
ardent passion for that which can only beseen by the imagination. 
Hence when accident brings them back violently face to face with 
nature, they embrace her—as Montaigne would say—with a more 
feverish straining, and in depicting her they manage to display a 
vigour of touch and a grandeur of execution denied to those who 
entrench themselves in the vulgar reality. Their constant inter- 
course with the beautiful has had the effect of teaching them the 
‘truly true,’ for the beautiful is only the sublime rendering of the 
visibly true.” 

Bui pre-eminently should a State-subsidised Theatre be a school for 
poetic education. In poetry, as in music, harmony and melody are 
co-equal components of the structure, and naturally increase the 
difficulty of a complete knowledge of verse and of its suitable 
rendering. In its delivery the rhyme must be effaced by the actor 
and the music of the rhythm conveyed. If the verses are 
nervous, their resonance must be brought out in a way to make 


the house vibrate. An elevated style is required, for a stilted one 


would be unendurable, and in being conventional the actor must not 
forget to give the illusion of being natural. It is quite possible for a 
modern audience to be indifferent to the poetical drama ; simply be- 
cause its earand its feeling have not been sufficiently trained. Buta 
dramatist who chooses the most moving episodes in the history of the 
sorrowful heart as the subject of his best work, and who has the skill 
to paint those episodes in all their tragic force, requires the rhythmi- 
cal cadence of verse to give elevation to his theme, and should havean 
audience prepared to understand and appreciate the music of poetry, 
and actors trained to-do justice to its delivery. 
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Besides possessing an influence over art, a State Theatre should 
exert an influence over morality, and endeavour, not prudishly or 
didactically, but in a broad and healthy spirit, to lead popular thonght 
in high and ennobling directions, and to encourage the dramatist to 
believe that whatever tends to vitiate the nation’s taste and its 
morals may fairly be at the mercy of the dramatist’s censure. The 
highest aim of the artist is to create a work valid for all ages, a work 
which shall inspire the life of the nation with more and more 
glorious aspiration. And itis the privilege and duty of a State-aided 
Theatre to encourage prophets and poets of the nation, to enrich the 
artistic treasure, not only of its own country, but of the world, with 
a series of finished art works which will retain enduring value, give 


new vigour to art, and add moral stamina to the collective life of 
the nation. 


WILLIAM POEL. 


Se 


Carlotta Leclercq. 





in elemoriam. 





A i -.T was at the little town of Kilmarnock, that we first met more 

> years ago than I care tocount. The place dignified with 
the name of theatre was a dreadful hole over a stable, 
and the players were worthy of the playhouse. There 
was Pike the manager, an old barn stormer, who played 
the leading parts, and played the deuce with them; his 
son EN who played the principal low comedy, and the fiddle in 
the orchestra, and Mistress Pike, a jolly old lady with an extensive 
bosom, bright brown eyes and a celestial nose: there was a fair 
haired gentle elderly lady, who looked as if she had been pressed 
in a. hortus siccus, and her sons, two strapping lads of sixteen 
and seventeen, who afterwards attained some distinction. 

We were playing to wretched houses till the Leclercq family 
came to our relief, When they drove into the market square on the 
Glasgow coach, it was the dinner hour, and their arrival created 
a veritable sensation. There was Monsieur, a little stout man, and 
there was Madame a tall and stately woman with prononcé features ; 
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there were the “ British Buffos,” and the girls dnd boys of the 
Leclercq family—all told, ten souls. 

From the market square the mail drove towards the theatre yard 
followed by the mob shouting a hoarse welcome. Seated beside 
Madame . was a bright blue-eyed golden-haired girl, who attracted 
my attention, and immediately excited my admiration. There was 
some difficulty in descending from the coach. We were only boy 
and girl (our united ages did not make thirty), too young’to be 
ceremonious, she leaped into my arms and it was thus that Carlotta 
Leclercq and I became acquainted— 


“T'was through my eyes she leaped into my heart,” 


and from that day, to the last moment of her existence, we remained 
firm friends. Although our ages were equal, she had greatly the 
advantage in experience, inasmuch as she had actually been born on. 
the stage, whereas I had gone through barely six months probation. 

Monsieur Leclercq was an experienced ballet-master, an ac- 
complished dancer, a capital actor of Frenchmen (M. Jacques, M. 
Tonson, etc.), and an admirable pantomimist; Madame was a 
splendid danseuse and an experienced actress ; the children were all 
born pantomimists and dancers ; but “ Lottie” (I never heard them 
call her anything but “ Lottie”) was an actress even then. That 
night and every night during the engagement the theatre was 
crowded. The programme consisted of ‘‘ Esmeralda,” and the ballet 
of “ Nymphs and Satyrs.” Monsieur was Quasimodo, and Madame 
was Esmeralda, Lottie was Fleur de Lys and I was Phebus, and 
considered myself deeply wronged in being compelled to make love 
to Madame mere instead of her lovely daughter. 

On the last night “ The Lady of Lyons” was enacted. Of course 
Madame appropriated Pauline, while Lottie, much to her mortifica- 
tion and my disappointment (I was Claude), was relegated to Gaspar. 
To be sure she made the bonniest boy that ever donned a blouse 
and breeches, theré was some comfort in that. I have told else- 
where the story of that memorable night, but as it concerns the 
writer more than his friend, I will spare the reader the recital. 

At the end of the engagement.we parted, each promising the other 
that when next we met she should be my Pauline. 

In less than twelve mcnths from that time she had joined Charles 
Kean’s galaxy of beauty at the Princess’s. There was Carlotta her- 
self, Caroline Heath, Agnes Robertson (the Colleen Bawn), Miss 
Marray (Mrs. Brandram), Fanny Ternan and her sister, the 
Broughams, Eleanor Bufton, and Juliet Desboro’. 

For the first two seasons Carlotta was restricted to Columbine. Her 
first opportunity as an actress occurred in “Marco Spada,” then 
came her crowning triumph, Marguerite, in Boucicault’s adaptation 
of Michel Carré’s “Faust and Marguerite.” Success now follow 
success in {her impersonations of the heroines of “The Lancers,” 
“The Muléteer ‘of Toledo,” “The Prima ;Donna,” “The Rose .of 
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Amiens,” while: beyond and above all, dominated ler delightful 
Perdita and Titania. Her Beppo, the goatherd in “ A Prince for an 
Hour,” was admired no less for its artistic excellence than its plastic 
grace. A more perfect model of symmetrical loveliness‘ has never 
been presented by the bounty of nature or the beauty of art. 

Pictures and statuettes of this particular character were to be 
found here, there, everywhere. 

It was during a vacation at the Princess’s that we again fore- 
gathered. She came down to Worcester and Cheltenham to play a 
variety of her popular parts, and surely enough the first part she 
played was Pauline to my Claude. On the last night of her engage- 
ment she lost “ Cardinal Wolsey,” a little mongrel Charles Kean had 
given her, and we wandered about the streets of Cheltenham for 
hours in night and darkness till we found the truant. 

At the end of Kean’s management, Miss Leclercq joined Augustus 
Harris the elder at the Princess’s where she encountered Fechter, 
whose triumphs she afterwards shared at the Lyceum and Adelphi, 
notably as Lucy Ashton and Pauline, as Mercedes (“ Monte Cristo’’), 
and Marguerite (“ No Thoroughfare.’’) 

The last was an especially admirable performance by all concerned, 
Henry Neville as Vendale, Fechter as Obenreitzer, Webster as Joey 
Ladle, Miss Woolgar as his sweetheart, and Carlotta as Obenreitzer’s 
ward. When I saw this play shortly afterwards in Paris, the 
beautiful Leonide le Blanc was not comparable with Carlotta in the 
heroine, although candour constrains me to say that the elder Berton 
held his own with Fechter in Obenreiizer. 

At her zenith Miss Leclercq was one of the most beautiful, as she 
was certainly one of the most accomplished, actresses on the English 
stage. Her tragedy was admirable, but her comedy was adorable. 
In her youth she had been one of the best Clara Douglas's I had 
ever acted with ; at her maturity I found her the best Lady Franklin 
in existence. At this time she was also an excellent Lady Macbeth, 
Emilia and Gertrude, and an incomparable Mrs. Oakley. 

Had her remuneration been commensurate with her accomplish- 
ments, she would doubtless have amassed a fortune, .but the days of 
large salaries had not then arrived. Even as it was, her savings were 
considerable, but, unfortunately, during one of Fechter’s vicissitudes 
in America, she was induced to invest them ina theatre which he 
began to build, but which he never finished. The ultimate failure 
of this project involved her in disastrous consequences, which led to 
her return to England. 

She played her first engagement with me, and it was a pleasure 
and indeed a duty to advise and assist her. Her recent career is so 
well known that further reference to it is unnecessary. 

The tie of family is always strong among the better class of players, 
and in this respect the Leclercqs have always been conspictous. 
They are model sons and daughters—hence it is satisfactory to 
know that the declining years of my oldest and dearest friend were 
solaced by the love and devotion of her surviving relatives. 
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Had Carlotta Leclercq died five-and-twenty years ago, half London 
would have fought for a sight of her grave ; but she sleeps none the 
less soundly, assured that those who loved her living, mourn her 
dead. 


JOHN COLEMAN. 


Wy 


Some Amateur Performances. 





QUADRUPLE BILL AT THE BIJOU THEATRE. 

No one, not even Mr. Barry Pain’s Poet, could complain of the “ Monotony 
of the Show” at Bayswater. He would very possibly have found there ample 
grounds fora growl, but not on that particular score. Four plays varied by 
song, dance, and recitation, would have left him no possible loophole. ‘An 
April Jest,” daintily played by the three Misses Webling, was the attraction of 
the evening. It isa graceful trifle, redolent of the old-world courtliness and 
old-world bloom of a hundred years since. The April jest is played off by a 
demure little maid upon her swain, who is deluded into mistaking for her, her 
sister, and reduced almost to distraction by the whims suddenly developed by 
his erstwhile docile love. Mr. Arthur Weston has displayed a pretty fancy in 
the treatment of his little sketch, and it ought to meet with a measure of 
popularity. As the mischievous sisters, the Misses Rosalind and Lucy Webling 
played with charming vivacity, whilst Miss Peggy Webling gave capital effect 
to the perplexed lover. “The Mousetrap” should have been as successful, but 
the most important feature of Mr. Howell's clever little duologue would have 
been the prompter, had he not been conspicuous by his absence. As it was, 
dire confusion and something not far removed from total collapse ensued. 
“Dick’s Repentance,” labelled “a new drama,” by Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald. is 
but a lame variation of the old theme, the return of the prodigal, in which Mr. 
Allan Nugent was an ingenuous and preachy cleric ; Miss Fennessy, playing ina 
simple, straightforward fashion, which was distinctly pleasing, was his wife ; and 
the author himself, displaving some degree of rough vigour, was the repentaut 
prodigal. ‘Bamboozling” followed, but matters did not materiallymend. The 
actors, or the majority of them, were notin touch with farce. One or two 
were amusing and kept things going fairly well, but the remainder were heavy 
and depressing as an influenza cold. 


“DANDY DICK” BY THE WHITTINGTON A.D.C. 

For the sake of individua! performances, in the annals of the Whittington, 
“Dandy Dick ” takes a worthy place, though it does not range alongside their 
“ Magistrate,’ or the. more notable performances of the club. There was 
nothing especially wrong with the cast. Certainly two or three of the minor 
parts were weak spots, and Mr. Pinero’s minor parts count for a good deal ; but 
that weakness alone was not sufficient to affect the whole body. It started 
well, too. Judging from the first act, deceptive as the first number of a magazine, 
the fun stood a good chance of going strong. But, facilis descensus. The 
laughter subsided into a trickle, save at such moments as the brisker members 
swelled it into something more considerable, but even their efforts could not 
prevent the play from going to pieces at not infrequent intervals, What it 
wanted was a general brisking-up. Taken at exactly double the pace, it would 
have been a capital performance, equal to the best work of which the club can 
boast. Quite half the mischief must be laid at the door of Mr. W. T. Clark. 
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His Dean was.a ripe, well-finished piece of comedy, but the deliberate method 
he adopted weighted the scale heavily on the losing side. The actresses did 
most towards pulling the play together. Mrs. Pryce Hamer was not Georgiana 
Tidman, neither dij she play the sporting widow as to the manner born, but 
she had a keen appreciation of the sparkling lines allotted to her, rattled them 
off briskly, and threw an estimable amount of spirit into her work. Miss Mary 
Stuart was Hannah Topping to the life; and Mr. Webster’s Noah would have 
been a worthy companion picture had the actor devoted more time to the study 
of the text. The Misses Evelyn and Winifred Graham were bright and lively 
as the Dean’s pretty daughters, receiving very inconsiderable support from 
Messrs. Trouncer and Marcus. Mr. Wells was breezy and pleasant as Sir 
Tyvistram, and Mr. Moore consistent as the butler. 


THE HAMPSTEAD CLUB AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 

“ A vague unrest, and a nameless longing filled her breast. A wish that she 
hardly dared toown. For something better than she had known.” This is the 
text selected by Mrs. Thompson and Miss Sinclair for “ Duskie,” their little 
one-act play produced at the last performance of the season given by the 
Hampstead Club. Duskie, the maiden of the “nameless longings,” is a little 
gipsy-maiden whom accident brings to the house of her father, who has almost for- 
gotten the gipsy-wife of twenty years ago, and is happy in the love of wife and 
daughter. ’ Discovering Duskie’s identity, he is hesitating as to the course he 
shall pursue, when his wife takes the choice out of his hands by extending a 
loving welcome to the girl. The authoresses have done wisely to throw back 
their story a hundred years. No one is prepared to peer too curiously into the 
shadows, and everyone is more than half disposed to lend a crednlous ear to 
fairy-stories which bear the stamp of remoteness. The story is told prettily 
and daintily, although at needless length, and with not over-much discretion. 
The lovers, for instance, who are both superfluous and tedious—despite the 
efforts of Miss E. Sinclair and Mr. Walther to redeem them from the latter 
charge—usurp an altogether unwarrantable amount of room, whilst the parents, 
with a stronger bearing upon the ie remain dim and shadowy in the back- 
ground, although Mrs. Evans and Mr. Dawson Milward did their utmost to 
bring them forward, and give them form and substance. Miss K. Sinclair 
had the most chance of scoring, and scored the most, as the gipsy-lass. Later 
on, “The Parvenu” afforded more opportunity for distinction—an opportunity 
of which the actors, or the majority of them, availed themselves very fairly. 
Mr Cahill is a trifle heavy as the owner of Pagnett Royal, but he succeeds in 
focussing every side of the character. Mr. Dornton’s Baronet had dignity and 
a Vere de Vere air to recommend it. Mr. Fred Barton stopped short at giving 
point to Tracy’s lines. Mr. Walther was graceful, and played with a romantic 
air as the priggish lover. If Miss Lucy Churchill did nothing particular to 
relieve Gwendolen’s colourlessness, she was at least pretty and pleasant, and if 
Mrs. Chamberlin was a little lacking in vivacity, she was always bright and amus- 
ing, whilst Miss Ellie Chester’s snobbish Lady Pettigrew was altogether beyond 
reproach. 


“THE PARVENU” BY. THE MOMUS CLUB. 

Yet another, and in some respects a better, world of No Man’s Land! As 
far as the Parvenu himself was concerned, the two clubs were very fairly matched. 
There is no just cause or impediment in the way of either Mr. Cahill or Mr. 
Colley Salter. Either can manage a very passable portrait of Ledger. In 
neither instance, perhaps, is it a case of holding the mirror up to nature, but 
with both of them it is a sufficently close likeness to merit hearty recognition. 
There is scarcely a pin to choose between the rivals, for what Mr. Cahill lacked 
in alertness and spontaneity, Mr. Salter lacked in force, and, oddly enough, 
breadth of treatment. With their Sir Fulke, the Momus lost ground. Mr. 
Cyril Bathurst worked hard, but he was wanting in distinction and most things 
that suggest the blue-blooded baronet. But the lost ground was speedily 
recovered by Mr. Cecil Walton, who contrived to make a man out of even such 
unpromising material as Claud Glynne. Given Mr. Damer Dawson’s reading 
of Zracy,his performance wascreditable. But it was with their actresses thatthe 
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Momus left the Hampstead far in the rear. Miss Ellie Chester, wisely retained 
by both clubs, kept the balance even’ with regard to Lady Pettigrew, but Mrs. 
Evans and. Mrs. Renton far outstripped their rivals, the former lending dainti- 
ness and womanly charm to Gwendolen, and the sparkle and vivacity of the 
latter keeping the audience aglow with delight. 


TRIPLE BILL AT THE WESTMINSTER TOWN HALL. 

Managers’ might do worse than bestow a little attention upon the plays 

produced at amateur shows. The amateur play is no longer to be thrust aside 
with scorn or contumely or camn’d with a faint word of praise. Not so long 
since it might have. been described as belonging to one of the three classes into 
which Mr. Burnand’s “Guide to Bradshaw” divides the trains. Of these, he says, 
there are some that start and don’t arrive. Others there be which arrive and 
don't start. And yet a third class is there which neither starts nor arrives, but 
runs. But, to a great extent, we have changed all. that. This is not to say 
that the amateur play, as it is popularly conceived, is no more. It is still with 
us—just as we still have the amateur who considers that in speaking his lines 
and dressing his part he has fulfilled the whole duty of an actor, and the 
audience which confuses the actor with his part and thinks him a born genius 
if the lines allotted to him are witty. Ido not know that the playgoer is 
markedly on the upward grade. Take him for all in all he is, as Mr. Jerome 
points out, a monument of ignorance as far as all things pertaining to the theatre 
are concerned. The amateur actor, of course, kas long been steadily moving 
onward, and the amateur play is not infrequently fully as deserving of serious 
attention. Witness “Justice,” the most important of the three little plays sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Dening to public inspection. It told of a youny wife who to shield 
her husband’s daughter from his-wrath takes upon herself a trifling indiscretion 
committed by the girl. But the matter proves to be more serious than she had 
fancied, and the old man, fearful lest he should become the laughing stock of 
his litile world, bids her leave his roof. The wife is eventually excuipated, 
but when her husband would seek reconciliation she turns from him, showing 
herself inflexible as he himself had been. . One or two minor points might be 
improved upon, but even alsit stands the play is singularly free from amateurish- 
ness. In much that is said and done there is real human nature, and the 
moments when the dramatic instinct is not present arefewand far between. Mr. 
Rex Aston, unfamiliar only in name, an actor sturdy and strong enough tosafely 
challenge comparison with the bulk of professionals, was ruggedly forcible as 
the inflexible old farmer. The wife was played with some little force and more 
naturalness by the authoress. Miss Ward was hardly experienced enough to do 
justice to the girl Lois, and Mr. Walbrook as her lover was stiff and angular. 
And there was no falling away of the interest over the other items in the pro- 
gramme. In “Olympus,” a dramatic idyll, Mrs. Dening’s fancy plays lightly 
around the Olympian days, and we are introduced to sovereign Heré, who, by 
way of relieving the monotony of immortality, seeks to woo from his allegiance 
to a mortal maiden ashepherd youth. Mrs. Dening was disposed to take her 
scenes too languidly, but she contrived to suggest the offended majesty of 
the goddess. Mrs. Bass was sympathetic as the shepherdess; and Mr. Knox 
Orde graceful and fervent as her lover. “Training a Husband”’ is a brightly 
written little duologue, in which a lady of pronounced views strives to train 
her lover in paths of domestic usefulness. Miss Bass lacked spirit and self- 
assertion, but she played with simple humour; and Mr. Morris Ward was 
genuinely comical as the long-suffering worm which ends by turning. 


“ OTHELLO” AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 

Mr. Glossop Such is of Andrea del Sarto’s mind, “that a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp,” or what’s a Shakespeare for? I do not quarrel with him 
upon that score. What I would urge upon him is that he should ascertain 
what may fairly be considered his reach, and not vainly stretch his finger tips 
to what is as far beyond them as the moon towards which the child, with 
rudimentary ideas as to distance, stretches its arms. Had he learnt to know 
himself, his powers, his capabilities, he would have recognised that though 
they will carry him some distance—for Mr. Such is an actor of more than 
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average intelligence and knowledge of the stage—they will stop short of 
Othello. Between Mr. Such and the Moor there is a great gulf fixed which 
cannot be bridged. For this we want an actor who can breast tempestuous 
waves of passion, of pathos, of despair. Mr. Such lacks the stamina to do more 
than face and surmount the rippling wavelets of a cloudlesssummer’s day. The 
audience isalways politely interested in his efforts, it is never moved to a 
mighty pity. Had Mr. Such been never so strong, however, he would have 
been clogged by the Jago, invertebrate, timid and irresolute. who Jet down 
every scene in the most disastrous fashion. The Bond Street Cassio, too, was 
more entertaining than effective. There was more merit inthe minor parts— 
in the firmly drawn Brabantio of Mr. Lewin Mannering, the Duke of Mr. Wilton, 
the Mentano of Mr. Ham, and the Roderigo of Mr. Blagrove—the last excellent 
in intention, and fairly successful in result. Mrs. Murray Carson. too, though'lack- 
ing the humour and breadth of style for Emilia, played with feeling. But the 
Desdemona was the one remarkable feature. Had it been possible for Miss 
Hall Caine, single-handed, to win the day, there would have been no defeat to 
chronicle, for her performance was strong and impressive as any within my 
recollection. The earlier scenes were full of delicate charm, and the boldness 


and earnestness of her emotional acting fairly swept the play along whenever 
it came within her grasp. 


“ pYGMALION AND GALATEA”’ BY THE ROMANY CLUB. 

Gilbert’s comedy was the play selected by the Romany for the last perform- 
ance of the season, but it was not this which we came out especially for to see. 
There was a new duologue to be exploited. Now in an ordinary way it is with 
a feeling of some uncertainty that we shut our eyes and open our mouth in 
obedience to the command of the dramatist, and await what he elects to send! 
us. Experience has taught us that as likely as not it will take the form of a. 
spoonful of powder. But when it is from Mr. Walkes that the injunction 
comes all such misgivings disappear. We confidently anticipate a spoonful of 
effervescent fun, and “Gentleman Jim,” the latest of this author’s smart. 
trifles, fully justifies our expectations. The dramatis persone are Mary Sinclair, 
a lady journalist, and Jack Culverdon, a gentleman who is bent upon obtaining: 
some compensation for a sum out of which he has been swindled. He mistakes: 
the lady’s rooms for those of the man he is seeking, and a capital game of cross- 
purposes results. The lady is convinced that the intruder is a certain notorious 
burglar who makes that neighbourhood his particular hunting-ground. He is 
firmly persuaded that she is the daughter of the man from whom he intends to 
wring compensation. She pleads abjectly for mercy. He is adamant. 
Finally, the ruling journalistic passion, strong even in terror, triumphs, and 
she lays herself out to interview the supposed burglar. The trifle was 
admirably acted by Mr. and Mrs. Walkes, who are adepts in serving up a dainty 
morsel of this description. The Romany are indulging in a regular course of 
Gilbert just now—a course in which, it must be confessed, the talents of the 
actresses show up to distinctly better advantage than do those of the actors. 
And this is not difficult to understand when we remember that whilst for the 
former they have the wide world from which to make their selection, and may 
thus be quite fairly expected to find the actress to fit the part, for the latter 
they are restricted to the club, and if it doesn’t happen to include the man they 
want, they are forced to make shift with the nearest fit they can get. In this 
instance the fit proved, in almost every case, to be a very fair one, but then the 
actresses were suited to a nicety, and there’s the width of the universe between 
a fit that’s perfect and one that is passable. Mrs. Hallward stood fore- 
most by virtue of her vivid and impressive picture of appalling passion. 
It is rare, indeed, to find an amateur who can give such expression to Cynisca’s 
fierce flare of jealousy. Mrs. Evans as Galatea looked charming, and was a dream 
of grace. Her humour was delightfully delicate, the pathos was pretty if not 
precisely poignant, and the performance, as a whole, was touched with a sweet 


womanliness. Mr. Hallward looked well as Pygmalion. Had he been more 


at his ease in the part, the result would have been more striking. Miss Lizzie 
Webster made the daintiest little Myrize imaginable. and found a frank and 
manly Leucippe in Mr. Montgomerie. Words and make-up may suffice for 
Chrysos and Daphne, but with the full weight of Mr. Trollope’s and Miss 
Henderson’s drollery thrown in, they are fairly irresistible. 
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“4 NIGHT OFF” BY THE KENSINGTON CLUB. 

The production of Mr. ;Daly’s farce was a move-up on the part of the 
Kensingtonians, butas in the case of the hatter’s tea-party in Wonderland, it wasa 
move-up in which not more than one or two reaped a distinct advantage. Some 
could justly advance the plea of poor parts, whilst others, seemingly more fortunate, 
were in reality in scarcely better plight, because the work was unsuited to them, 
and they handled it awkwardly. Of those who were happy alike in part and 
in capacity to meet its requirements, Mr. Frank Hole and Mr. Gordon Taylor 
stood out most prominently. In spirit and manner the former supplied exactly 
what was needed for the wife-ridden Professor, at the same time filling in the 
outlines with a wealth of invention and detail. Mr. Taylor, too, rose to the 
requirements of the versatile Snap with the elasticity of india-rubber. Mr. 
Cecil Walton, with less opportunity for shining, successfully contributed towards 
keeping the ball spinning ; and Mr. Murray Lochner and Mr. Boyan completed 
the cast as far as the actors were concerned. The club should have looked 
abroad for a Xantippe. In no single particular was Miss Linda Hall adapted 
for the part. Miss Archdall was a vivacious Niobe, though she did not make 
the most of her opportunities. Miss Davenant played with plenty of spirit as 
Angelina, and Miss Kathleen Hall was lively and amusing as Susan. 


Musical Notes. 





IN my last article I was prevented by pressure of space from 
completing a review of the season of Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden. Sir Augustus Harris may well be proud of the work got 
through, for in addition to many elaborate revivals of heavy operas, 
he produced no less than five entirely new works, viz., ‘I Pagliacci,” 
“Djamileh,” “I .Rantzau,” “Amy Rebsart,” and “The Veiled 
Prophet.” My present notes must be chiefly devoted to the last two 
works, for the month of August has been of course an entirely blank 
one from a musical point of view, only excepting the Promenade 
Concerts. It is a pleasing task, however, to record, that on the 
closing night of the season, when Sir Augustus Harris was 
summoned before the curtain with the greatest enthusiasm, he 
announced that engagements had been. made for next season with 
all the leading artists, including MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, 
Madame Calvé, Madame Melba, and M. Lassalle. 


“AMY ROBSART.” 


A romantic opera, in three acts, by ISIDORE DE LARA. 
The libretto arranged from Sir Walter Scott's novel, by SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS; the French version 
by PAUL MILLIET, and the English adaptation by FREDERICK WRATHERLY. 
First performed (on any stage) at Covent Garden Theatre, July 20th, 1893. 


Amy Robsart ©... .. MADAME CALVE. Tressilian .. .. .. MONS. BONNARD. 
Queen Eiizabeth.. .. MADAME ARMAND. Lambeourne.. .. .. MONS. CASTELMARY. 
Leicester .. .. .. MONS. ALVAREZ, Varney... .. .. «. MONS. LASSALLE. 


“Amy Robsart”” must be considered Mr. de Lara’s first opera, for 
though “ The Light of Asia” was adapted for the stage, it was far 
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more suitable to the concert platform than the theatre. “The Light 
of Asia,” however, showed such great promise and sterling merit 
that expectations ran high over “ Amy Robsart.” A more beautiful 
subject, or one more suitable for operatic purposes, could hardly 
be desired by any composer; the libretto is exceptionally good 
throughout, very few liberties indeed having been taken with 
Scott’s immortal story. Mr. de Lara has, therefore, not been handi- 
capped in any way, in fact Sir Augustus Harris did all that was 
possible for the work, mounting and dressing it in the most lavish 
manner, and providing a really magnificent cast of artists. In spite 
of all this, however, it must be frankly confessed that Mr. de Lara 
has not achieved anything like so great a success as was expected. 
Speaking of the work as a whole, the score undoubtedly lacks 
dramatic grip, in fact the composer never seems strong enough or 
original enough to adequately treat so purely dramatic a subject. 
As might be expected Mr. de Lara shines at his best in the love 
passages, which contain considerable passion, power and melody. 
The concerted music is as a rule thin, except in one place, of which 
more anon. While admitting all this, however, it is only fair at the 
same time to state that the score contains so much that is good that 
the composer may be heartily encouraged to persevere. The scene 
of the first act is laid at Cumnor Hall (a really exquisite set). In 
this act there isa fine solo for Varney, a still finer love duet for 
Leicester and Amy Robsart, and a striking duet between Varney and 
the heroine in which he tells her of Leicester’s supposed love for the 
Queen. The second act is laid in the grounds of Kenilworth Castle, 
and is chiefly noticeable for the only really strong concerted music 
in the whole opera. A /éte is being given in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth. The original score contained some elaborate music for 
the revels and grand procession, but this was wisely curtailed. It is 
when Amy Robsart arrives and appeals to the Queen for protection, 
and when Varney has the impudence to assert that he, and not 
Leicester, is the poor girl’s husband, that the concerted music before- 
mentioned takes place. Here and here only, in my opinion, the 
composer shows real strength. The third act is in two scenes, the 
first of which—a room in Kenilworth Castle—contains yet another 
love duet, while the second—Cumnor of course, deals with Amy 
Robsart’s tragic death, which, bye-the-way, is admirably managed, 
her fall from the bridge into the moat taking place in fall view of 
the audience. The performance of Mr. de Lara’s work was a really 
grand one, and I must congratulate him once again on his having 
secured for interpreters of his three principal characters such 
magnificent artists as Madame Calvé, M. Lassalle and M. Alvarez, 
though Madame Armand, M. Bonnard, and M.Castelmary were all 
most excellent. Mr. Bevignani conducted admirably, and the 
composer was of course repeatedly summoned before the curtain. 


“THE VEILED PROPHET.” 
A romantic opera, by Dk. VILLERS STANFORD. 
The libretto adapted from MooRE’s “ Lalla Rookh ” by MR. BARCLAY SQUIRE. 
First performed in England at Covent Garden Theatre, July 26th, 1893. 


Azim .. .. .. «. SIGNOR VIGNAS. Mokanna .. .. .. MONS. ANCONA. 
Abdullah .. .. .. M. VILLANI. Fatima.. .. .. +. Miss LUCILE HILL. 
Watchman .. .. .. SIGNOR GUETARY. Zelica .. .. «. «» MADAME NORDICA. 
The Caliph .. .. .. SIGNOR DE VASCHETTI. Premiere Danseuse .. Malle. V. ZUCCHI. 


“The Veiled Prophet” was written in 1877 and 1878, and first 
performed—in a German translation by the late {Ernest Frank—at. 
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the Court Theatre of Hanover, on Febuary 6th, 1881. Since then, 
however, Dr. Stanford has very considerably revised the score, 
adapting it for the Italian Opera stage, and the performance at 
Covent Garden was the first in that language. It is a little re- 
markable that the work has not been heard before in London, and 
still more remarkable that it was produced at the fag-end of the 
season. The story of “The Veiled Prophet” may be briefly summed 
up as follows:—In Meron, Persia, about the year A.D. 779, there 
was a young soldier—a captain and leader of a party—who in the 
wars was wounded by an arrow piercing one of his eyes, destroying 
it altogether. To hide this deformity he wore a mask or thick veil. 
This man was a villain by nature, and being very expert in juggling 
tricks, the blasphemous idea occured to him to pass himself off as 
God, which he straightway had the incredible audacity to do. The 
imposter quickly gathered round him an immense band of devoted 
followers, who not only offered him worship and reverence, but 
obeyed his slightest command. -Mokanna—for such wes his name 
—became at length so powerful that the Caliph sent an army to 
arrest his progress. Defeated at last, and reduced to extremities, he 
not only destroyed himself, but the whole of his faithful band, by 
means of poisoned wine. Before this happened, however, Zelica, a 
priestess of the prophet (Mokanna), who was bound to her lord with 
a fearful oath, became secretly in love with a young captain. This 
soldier volunteered to lead ‘the prophet’s army against the Caliph. 
On learning the true character of Mokanna, however, he refused to 
do so, and urged Zelica to flight. In the end he saved her from the 
vengeance of Mokanna, who would entice her to drink the poisoned 
wine. The opera ends with the entry of the victorious Caliph 
just as Mokanna stabs himself. It is no easy task to speak of Dr. 
Stanford’s music in a short space. Taking it as a whole, it is un- 
questionably exceedingly fine ; the score of a scholarly musician of 
a very high class. And yet there is something wanting. It is 
difficult to pick a flaw in the orchestration, for it is correct, sound, 
and at times striking. The dramatic passages, too, are powerful, dis- 
playing a rare command of musical expression. The love passages, 
again, contain true melody. What then does the opera lack? This 
may be summed up in one word—inspiration. “The Veiled 
Prophet ” is a beautiful work, but it could never be taken for the 
product of genius ; it springs from the mind of a cultured musician, 
versed in every detail of the art. One cannot help wishing, though, 
for a little less correctness, and a little more heart and feeling. The 
principal numbers of the opera are as follows: In Act i. (Scene 2) 
there isa really charming solo for Zelica, which is followed by a strong 
dramatic duet between Mokanna and Zelica. In Act ii. occurs the 
finest solo in the whole opera, written for Azim the young captain 
(Zelica’s lover). This was encored with enthusiasm. Also in this 
act isa very beautiful solo for Fatima. Following shortly after 
this comes ballet music, which. however, is rather colourless. An 
extremely effective love duet finishes this act. In Act iii. there is 
some fine concerted music, but no solos worthy of special mention. 
Dr. Stanford was singularly fortunate in the interpretation of 
his work, for Sir Augustus Harris not only gave it an extremely 
powerful cast, but mounted it magnificently. The second act set 
was one of the most beautiful I have ever seen in opera. The per- 
formance, too, under the able direction of Signor Mancinelli was a 
wholly admirable one. Madame Nordica, Signor Vignas, and M. 
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Anconaall sang and acted magnificently, while capital assistance was 
rendered by Miss Lucile Hill, M. Villani, Signor Guetary, and 
Signor de Vaschetti. Whether “The Veiled Prophet” will “live” 
it is too early to say, but at least it is a work which should be 
heard again both at Covent Garden and elsewhere. 


MR. FARLEY SINKINS may be congratulated upon the opening of 
his series of Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden on Saturday, 
August 12th, for the theatre was crowded from floor to ceiling. Mr. 
Sinkins deserves well of the public, for he is endeavouring to intro- 
duce a larger proportion of good instrumental music than has been 
customary at these concerts for many years, and to this end he en- 
listed the services of Mr. Frederic H. Cowen as principal conductor. 
I am afraid, however, that his very laudable efforts in this direction 
are a mistake from a business point of view, for the public who 
frequent these concerts most undoubtedly prefer a more “ popular ” 
programme. It would be better to devote one evening each week to 
classical music. On the opening night the artists engaged included 
Madame Valda, Madame Belle Cole, Miss Marion McKenzie, Mr. 
Ben Davies, M. Ysaye, Mr. Dufriche, and Mr. Stedman’s choir of boys 
and girls, who sang in costume a new vocal waltz and a new vocal 
polka, both of which, however, were very poor goods. 


Percy NoTCUTT. 
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Notes of the Month. 





WHAT a lame and impotent conclusion to a season of startling 
surprises! After al] the excitement of Mr. Wilde’s introduction of 
a Woman of No Importance and Mr. Pinero’s of Another whose 
Importance, every way, is supreme ; after the coming of Signora 
Duse, to whom one is glad to note that Mr. Archer in his Fortnightly 
review of the “Plays and Acting of the Season” pays impressive 
homage—assuring her “that to one London playgoer at least, and 
doubtless to a thousand others as well, the name of Eleonora Duse 
will always bring with it golden memories of inspired nature ex- 
pressing itself through the medium of noble and consummate art” ; 
after the vast expectations aroused and crushing disappointments 
inflicted by the Comédie Frangaise, we are (literally) Strand-ed 
during the last weeks of this eventful season upon Mr. Abboit’s 
“ Sleepwalker” and Mr. Sheridan’s “ Trip to Chicago” ! 


BuT that these curious works serve a useful end in marking, let us 
hope, the lowest point of the ebb in things theatrical, they would 
scarcely call for mention, but so dull and dead has everything been 
that quite a number of excellent actors were found in the toils of 
this promising farce and this contemptible music-hall medley—an 
eloquent commentary upon the outlets that exist for artists of the 
reputation and the stamp of, for example, Mr. Charles Groves and 
Mr. Sidney Brough. 





WHEN things are at their worst, however, it is alleged that they 
are bound to turn, and from the chronicler’s point of view 
things certainly promise to be a little livelier. The good fairy who 
has brought life where every evidence of death was in the air is Mr. 
Clement Scott. Often and often has Mr. Scott wrought wonders in 
this way, and driven stagnation out of the field with some invigorating 
surprise. But he has this time surpassed all previous efforts. For 
no less a discovery has he made for the tiding over of the dead 
season than that the drama of the year, the play of the century as it 
has almost unanimously been acclaimed, the astonishing “ Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” lived, married, tore at her chains, and committed 
suicide two years ago in Germany. But Mr. Scott must tell the 
story of his “find ’’ himself, in the words in which he first told it 
in The Illustrated London News of the 19th of August, under the 
heading of “ A Strange Coincidence ; or, The Second Mrs. Wife.” 
Dramatically enough Mr. Scott encountered exactly opposite Mr. 
Pinero’s old house in St. John’s Wood Road, a friend, long resident 
abroad, who, after asking if the brilliant adapter of “Nos Intimes ” 
and “Dora” were still partial to this branch of dramatic work, 
exclaimed :— 

“T can tell you a good play, and you ought to get it. It was 
produced with great success in Berlin about two years ago. 
“Name ? ; 
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“*¢ Der Schatten.’ 
*“ Author ? 
* Paul Lindau. 


** An excellent dramatist,’ I observed, ‘and a dramatic critic also.’ 

“Quite right. You will like it. Get the play. Good-bye.’ 

‘““And so we parted at the gate of Mr. Pinero’s old house in St. 
John’s Wood Road. I enquired at several foreign booksellers, but 
the stock of Paul Lindau’s ‘Der Schatten’ (‘The Phantom’) had 
apparently all been sold out. But after a little delay the scenario 
came .over from Germany, and it was under my thumb and the 
paper-cutter. : 

“Thescene changes. Behold me after dinner and over acigar deep 
in ‘The Shadow’ on a comfortable sofa. And this is the plot that I 
extracted from Paul Lindau’s play— 

“ An officer and Government servant, Freiherr von Briicken, who 
has been unhappy ia his first marriage, determines to marry again. 
Contrary to the advice of his friends, he selects as his second partner 
in life a lady of somewhat questionable reputation. Edith 
Miihlberg has been on the stage, but there is no particular harm in 
that. The difficulty is that the unfortunate lady has, quite in her 
youth, been betrayed by a young man of good family. She was far 
more sinned against than sinning. In fact, she was more in the 
position of Denise than ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ Sheappeals to 
our sympathies as Bartet does in the French play; she does not 
agitate our nerves and excite our reasoning powers as Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell does in what I am told by critics of authority is ‘the 
finest English play of the century.’ ‘The Second Mrs. Wife’ 
confesses her sin to her husband before her marriage, but conceals 
the name of her betrayer. However, the husband, quite as good a 
fellow as Mr. George Alexander isin the work of genius just pro- 
duced in England, which has so excited the critical dovecotes, thinks 
to give his second wife self-respect again by marrying her—which 
he does. 

“The husband so anxious to rehabilitate in society the lady of 
questionable reputation has a sister—not a daughter this time by 
his first marriage—but a sister Ada, who lives with him, and is on a 
very friendly footing with his wife. While this sister—not daughter— 
is away from home she meets and becomes engaged to a man of some 
importance. 

“Why ? would jou believe it? this man engaged to the sister 
—not the daughter—of the hero of the play, the noble rehabilitating 
husband, was the former lover of the husband's second wife! 

* Dear me, what a strange coincidence, is it not ? 

“The ‘Second Mrs. Wife,’ knowing that her husband’s sister is 
engaged to the man who ruined her, feels that her husband must be 
told. But she has not the courage to tell the truth. The sister 
suspects something is wrong from Edith’s strange excitement on 
hearing the name of her sister-in-law’s fiancé. Edith, of course. is 


‘the harassed and perplexed ‘Second Mrs. Wife’—a martyr, not a 


shrew. The fiance arrives, and the ‘Second Mrs. Wife’ has a private 
interview with him in which she tries to persuade him to break off 


‘the engagement, or, at any rate, leave the place until she has told the 


dreadful truth to her husband. 

“ At this point, still reading with my cigar still alight, I threw down 
the elaborate scenario. Would you believe it? I was transported 
in imagination to the St. James’s Theatre, London, and saw the scene 
between Mr. Benjamin Webster and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, with 
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Miss Maud Millett hovering about in the background. The more I 
read Paul Lindau, the German, the ‘more I recalled the masterpiece 
of English Pinero. But to proceed— 

“The young man engaged to Mr. George Alexander’s German 
sister—not his English daughter, remember—refuses to leave the 
house just as, strange to say, Mr. Benjamin Webster did in the 
English masterpiece. His reason for refusing to go is that the 
woman to whom‘he is engaged will not let him do so. No matter 
what she knows or suspects, she deliberately refuses to give her future 
husband up. Whether he ruined a Denise or ‘kept house with’ the 
‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ the sister of the hero intends to stick to her 
man through thick and thin. Edith, or the ‘Second Mrs. Wife,’ in 
despair at the course things have taken, commitssuicide. In point of 
fact, she drowns herself. Butshe does not take her own life because it 
is impossible for her to live when she is getting old—which is, to 
my mind, a ridiculous suggestion, but because her husband, whvo 
has unearthed her secret, is brutal to her, taunts her with her con- 
fessed sin, and makes her life a hell—which is a true motive for 
suicide. 

“ Edith, or the German ‘ Second Mrs. Wife,’ is certainly ‘not such 
a disagreeable and irritating creature as the ‘Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray’; she is more natural, more human, more in appeal with 
our sympathies. As I said before, in temperament, but never in 
action, she is more like the ruined Denise ; but perhaps this shows 
originality and gives the English play the claim to be called the 
‘finest dramatic work of the century.’ No doubt it is claimed so 
even in Germany, for Paul Lindau is over there the idol of the 
Teutonic Archers. Pinero’s name is never mentioned in Berlin 
as the author of ‘Der Schatten.’ Or is the brilliancy of the Eng- 
lish idea due to the fact that the ‘Second Mrs. Wife’s’ old lover, 
or seducer, is her husband’s sister’s fiancé, and not his daughter’s 
intended husband. These are, no doubt, fine points of debateable 
originality which will not escape notice. 

“I finished the scenario and the cigar; and, as I dreamed over 
the ‘strange coincidence,’ the words of my fair friend came back 
to me, ‘ Why do you not adapt Paul Lindau’s ‘ Der Schatten’ ?’” 


Some disquieting insinuations follow which carry us back to the 
beginning of Mr. Pinero’s career, and remind us that “‘ The Squire” 
was ascribed by certain envious busybodies to a direct or indirect 
acquaintance with» Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novel, “Far From the 
Madding Crowd.” But Mr. Scott would have done better had he 
left these unmade. Supposing that Mr. Pinero’s word were not that 
of aman of unassailable honour, or that the evidence of Mr. Hare 
and the famous note-book were not conclusive in this instance, the 
author of “Dandy Dick,” “The Profligate,” “The Magistrate,” 
“The Times,” and half-a-dozen more examples of unrivalled 
originality, can surely, if any dramatist can, afford to smile at a 
suggestion that he must go afield for his plots. The case is interesting 
enough as it is, without raking up old disputes and indulging in 
gratuitous nasty knocks and stings; and the dead season will be 
sufficiently enlivened by the inner history of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” which Mr. Pinero will doubtless feel impelle1 in self- 
defence tojdisclose, without the addition of hatred, malice, and all 


uncharita blenesgs. 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS in London, from July 12th to August 
5th, 1893 :— 
( Revivals are marked thus ® ) 
July 18 “Love in Tandem,” comedy, in three acts, by Augustin Daly. 
Daly’s 
» 20 “ Puppets,” a sketch, by J. F. M‘Ardle. Matinée. Criterion. 
» 21 “The Adventures of a Night,” play, adapted from the Spanish, by 
M. Milton. First time in London. Matinée. Strand. 
» 22° “La Fille de Madame Angot,” comic opera, by Lecocq. Criterion. 
- 20 ae agg 5 revised version of the farcical comedy), in 
three acts, by C. H. Abbott. Strand. 
» 26 “A Modern Juliet : or, Romeo Revised,’ sketch. (Author un- 
announced). Matinée. Terry's. 
» 26 “An April Jest,” sketch. (Author unannounced). Matinée. 


Terry’s. 
» 31 “Fettered Lives,” drama, in three acts, by Harold Whyte. 
Britannia. 
Aug. 5 “A Trip to Chicago,” musical farcical comedy, in two acts. 
Vaudeville. 


In the Provinces, from July 15th to August 7th, 1893 :— 


July 17 “The Downward Path,” drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and 

H. R. Silva. T.R., Huddersfield. 

» 17 “Emma,” farcical comedy, in three acts. (Author unannounced.) 
Matinée. Aquarium, Brighton. 

» 17 “A Modern Don Quixote,” musical farcical play, by George Dance. 
T.R., Nottingham. 

» 2 aie Slimmer’s Lodgers,” farce, in one act,-by W. Holles. T.R., 
Bolton. 

» 19 ‘ Homeless,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, byiJ. K. Murray and 
George Comer. T.R., Leicester. 

» 24 SD ee - ” burlesque, in three acts, by A.and P. Milton. T.R., 
Darlin 

» 31 “The Black Cat, ” burlesque extravaganza, in two acts. St. George’s 
Theatre, Walsall. 


Aug 4 “The Heiress of Hazledene,” drama, by E. Darby. T.R., Bilston. 
» 7? “Another Man’s Wife,” comedy drama, in four acts, by W. J. 
Vaughan and Fenton Mackay. Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn. 
» 7? “The Crystal Queen,” drama, in four acts, by A. W. Parry. 
Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool. 
» 7? “Fair Rosamund,” drama, in four acts, by B. Ellis. Alexandra 


Theatre, Widnes. 
} 7 “Naughty Titania,” by Stanley Rogers. T.R., Aston. 

In ‘Paris, from July 12th to August 4th, 1893 :— 

July 20° “La Bouquetiere des Innocents,” drama, in five acts, - MM. Anicet 
Bourgeois and Ferdinand Dugué. Chatelet. 


Aug 7° “Lazare le Patre,” drama, in four acts, by G. Bouchardy. Théadtre 
de la République. 
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